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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


Tue following pages are based on circulars and dotes 
issued at various times, for various purposes and in 
various forms during the years 1923-1930 when I was 
Agency Inspector of Schools for the Orissa Feudatory 
States and Inspector of Schools in Angul. 

A process of refinement and polishing might have 
deprived them of some of the vigour and directness with 
which they served their original purpose. They are, 
therefore, offered.in their unpolished and rugged condi- 
tion in the hope that they may thus convey some of 
their original fire, 
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. PART I 
ORGANIZATION 


I 
THE TEACHER 


As an Indian village school teacher you have a position 
unrivalled for opportunities of serving your country. The 
fact that your pay, social position, and the respect you get 
from your fellows, are still very low, seems to show that 
assa class you have not seized those opportunities and 
used them. Neithér your pay nor your position bear any 
relation at all to the importance of the work that you are 
called upon to do and for this you must in very large 
measure bear the blame yourself. There are many very 
honourable exceptions, men who by their work have won 
respect and reverence, but as a class you have taken a very 
low view of your duties and responsibilities and others 
have adopted ?his low estimate and your pay and position 
have been fixed accordingly. If you do “not yourself 
understand the importance of your work, and if you 
ave not a very clear understanding of what you are trying 
to do—of your aims—and are unable to answer questions 
and objections, you can hardly expect others to take a 
higher view. Before you can be given the position and 
influence in the village that your work entitles you to, you 
must know clearly and definitely what you are seeking to 
„do, wat kind of boys you want your pupils to be, and how 
these aims can be achieved. It is to get this definite aim 
and the skill to achieve it that you undergo training. 
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When a doctor prescribes medicine you do not ques- 
tion his word and think that you know better than he, : 
simply because you are conscious that he knows best and 
he in turn has confidence in his knowledge and training. 
Similarly the teacher must have confidence in himself to 
carry on what he knows to be right even against the 
wishes of the villagers. This confidence can only come, 
as in the case of the doctor, from knowledge and training. 

But even knowledge and training will not turn a bad or 
a weak man into a good teacher. Behind both must be 
character—determination, ambition, straightforwardness, 

. cheerfulness, unselfishness. This is largely a matter of 
the formation of habits and lies with yourself. When 
you have understood what kind of boy you wish your 
school to produce, be sure first of all that you are this 
yourself. Train yourself to live and ?e this before the 
boys, and your influence will have more effect than much 
teaching. As you will learn later, one of the strongest 
characteristics of уоште: children is the love to imitate. If 
they see always before them a teacher who is cheerful, 
resourceful, alert, energetic, honest, true to his word, . 
courageous, they will not fail, they cannot fail to be the 
like. Q 

The tradition that teaching in school is an easy job, 
that anybody can do it and that therefore it merits little 
respect and less pay, is very firmly established and you; 
must not expect that improvement in these respects wil 
come quickly. The tradition has been built up by gene- 
rations of indifference and inefficiency; the change will 
have to be brought about by long years of better, happier, 
more efficient service. For long years your pay will 

~" be an inadequate reward for this service, but fortu- 
nately in education there is a reward which all of us can 
enjoy. There is no service save perhaps medicine, which 
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' can yield anything like the pleasure and satisfaction that 


the enthusiastic teacher experiences. Good work, keen 
work, enthusiastic work will bring their own immediate 
reward in the happiness of teacher and boys. They will 
also in the long run bring improved status and better 
pay. The fact that you are experiencing joy in your 
work is, of course, no reason why you should lose any 
opportunity of seeking to increase your pay. You owe 
it to yourself to do that, but without a higher idea of 
your work, without a steady, intelligent and persistent 
pursuing of a definite aim and without visible success 
in this, your object will remain unachieved. 

You will learn during your training what is needed 
in the way of houses and furniture. That is not simply 
a piece of theoretical knowledge of what ‘somebody up 
above might some day supply. You as the teacher must 
be the leader of the village in such matters and press 
and press again for what you know to be necessary. 
Lose no opportunity of representing to the village elders, 
to the sub-inspector, to members of boards, what you 


* know to be necessary. 


You will learn that to manage a good school you will 
want a numbét of new beginners each year and you will 
want them at the one time. You will find that the 
villagers do not understand the necessity. You do 
understand this and it is your business, not weakly to 
accept what the villagers say, but to insist and insist 
again and again on what you know to be necessary. 

You ought to know, too, that there are in the province 
thousands of schools with only one teacher and that in 
many cases the existence of these is due to petty jealousy, 
each little caste wanting its own school. You will learn 
and experience that the schools cannot fail to be bad 
and that far better results would ensue if two or more 
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villages kept one school between them which could be 
supplied with two or more teachers. .Knewing these 
things it is your business fo lead the villagers and per- 
Suade them to have bigger schools in central open places. 

Again in your village there may be a strong prejudice 
against low caste boys coming to school. The villagers 
are ignorant of what is going on in the world outside. It 
is for you to tell them that many great leaders of 
Hinduism wish to do away with untouchability altogether, 
but that in any case so long as the low caste boys are 
sitting apart from the others, there is no reason why 
they should not sit inside the school house in line with 
their proper classes. There is no need for them to be 
kept on the veranda or put in a corner where they 
cannot see the blackboard. ^ 

These instances have been given to show that you 
must use the knowledge that you have gained. You 
must not swim with the current; you must fight and fight 
determinedly against the tide of prejudice, much of which 
is simply the result of village ignorance. You know; you 
must use your knowledge; you must lead, not follow. 
When the word ‘fight’ is used, it is not to be understood 
that you are to take up an attitude of kostility to the 
villagers. To be successful as a teacher you must have 
the full confidence of parents and work with them. The 
word fight is used to indicate that your attitude must be 
one of struggling against opposing forces. The strugglé 
must be friendly; it must nevertheless be determined. 
Knowledge must not give way before ignorance. 

One way of winning the confidence of parents is for 
the teacher to be intent on keeping down costs of educa- 
tion. By this I do not mean that you should try to do 
without things that you know to be necessary. On the 
contrary, in, the case for instance of slates you must 
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insist on every boy having one. It is no use his coming 
to school without it. But some teachers insist on boys 
bringing books which are not necessary. It is in suck 
cases that teachers must be economists. For example, 
ethe fact that you have to tell historical stories to the 
lower primary classes does not justify you in making 
the boys buy a history book. Other teachers, misunder- 
standing instructions, insist on drawings being done on 
one side of the paper only, causing undue expense for 
paper. The real unescapable expenditure as, for ex- 
ample, for more reading material, will be more easily 
and willingly borne if the teacher | keeps his demands 
down to essentials. e 

The questions of compulsion and the education of girls 
will no doubt be discussed in your village. You should 
have your own views on such matters, and by careful 
thought secure for them a respectful hearing. 

The work of a school teacher 25 very heavy but he is 
not a slave. The necessary work of preparation, of 
actual teaching, of supervision and correcticn is so heavy 
that it becomes a duty for him to cut down unnecessary 
and fruitless work. Registers and returns for example 
should be asefew as possible. Much detailed correction 
of khatas is wasted time. Ways will be ‘indicated later 
for altering this. Here it is mentioned to emphasize 
the fact that though one of the purposes of training is 


^to cause the teacher to work harder, another and equally 


important purpose is to enable him to distinguish fruit- 
ful from unfruitful labour and to minimize the latter. If 


2 


he does his proper day's work he will be a very tired man - 


at the end of it, and to ask him to do unnecessary and 
„ avoidable’ work will therefore mean that to do it he 
" must neglect some that is more. important. 


II 
WHAT ARE WE TO AIM AT? 


Youm instructors will no doubt tell you of many noble 
ends that can and ought to be achieved by education, 
such as the formation of character, or the turning out of 
good citizens, all of which are true aims. But our position 
in the villages is so difficult, the currents against us are 
so strong, that it seems likely a more limited but definite 
aim to strive for may produce better results than the 
wider and more complete er&ls that are usually stated. 

Perhaps we can arrive at this limited aim best if we 
begin by considering what is clear to all. All will agree 
that it is good for a boy to learn to read and write because 
these accomplishments are useful. The power to read 
enables us to acquire knowledge for ourselves from books 
while the skill to write means that we can communicate 
thoughts to people ata distance. Similarly the knowledge 
of simple arithmetic is obviously necessary as a safeguard 
against being cheated in the ordinary affairs of life. On 
these fundamentals everybody will agree. ‘The teach- 
ing of these things has been going on in the villages 
for very many years and we ought therefore to expect 
to see some: results—some advantages arising from this 


learning. Do we see these advantages? Has the power 


to read led the villagers to seek for more knowledge on 
the very points that touch them most nearly? Do they 
want to find out how to improve their paddy crop, or how 
to get better cows to give milk for their children? Has 
the villager’s knowledge of arithmetic made the money- 
lender any less powerful in the village? It should have. 
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Nobody would be so foolish as to affirm that there are 
no results, but at the same time most people will agree, 
that the big results that have been indicated aré not 
following. Why? The power to read—even the very 


° limited power given in the lower primary school— 


together with the power to make simple calculations, 
might reasonably have been expected to produce the 
conviction in the minds of literate villagers, that it was 
foolish to go on giving 75 per cent for a loan when by a 
well-known system—co-operation—they could get all they 
needed at ro per cent or r2 per cent. This conviction 
is not as widespread as it might have been. Why? 

Why is acquired knowledge not being used? The 
answer to this question will supply the immediate aim 
for us in the schools to strive after. 

The reason for the failure is that collective village 
influence is too strong for the boy turned out of the lower 
primary or upper primary schopl, when he becomes a 
man, to stand against. The general desire—it is no- 
body's in particular but everybody's in general—the 
village feeling to go on doing today and tomorrow what 
was done yesterday and for countless ages before, the 
‘Follow-my-feader’ attitude, the instincts of the crowd, 
the distrust of what is new—all these influences are too 
strong to allow the product of the lower primary school 
with his slender hold on knowledge, to begin to use it. 
Our first aim in school must therefore be, so to strengthen 
him as to give him a chance to use his knowledge. We 
must make him realize that he has a mind of his own, 
that he is not like a sheep which aimlessly follows where 
another aimlessly leads, that on the contrary his mind 
tells him this is wise and that is foolish, this is wrong and 


that is right. We must make him realize that he is 


‘entitled to follow the dictates of his mind with due regard, 
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of course, to the deference and respect which he owes 
to his society and elders. Nothing that has been said 
must be taken to mean that we must encourage students 
to set up their immature judgments against the religious 
beliefs or customs of their family or caste. Outside 
these forbidden grounds, however, there is a large field 
in which it is legitimate to encourage them to think 
for themselves. The field cannot be defined but a few 
ilustrations will serve to sketch the outlines, 

We can give the boy the strength when he becomes 
a man to ask concerning any village custom or habit, 
which is usually accepted unthinkingly, ‘Why am I doing 
this?' or, 'Why am I doing it in this way?’. We must 
try to turn out boys who in later life will say, ‘The vil- 
lage does not care whether there are books to read ог 
not but I do. I want books and I will try to get others 
to join with me to get some and I will go on trying." 

‘Why should I pay the money-lender so much? I 
learned in school about a simple system called ''Co- 
operation". Why don’t we ''Co-operate" and get loans 
much more cheaply ?' 

‘I know it is unwise to drink tank water gr water from 
the place where we wash ourselves and our clothes. The 
village does it but I will not.’ 

‘Our cows and bullocks are small and weak. We get 
very little milk. I have learned in school that we could 
make them better if we took more'care. We could get 
more milk for the babies. Why don't we do it?’ 

Recently there has been made a new law that boys 
less than eighteen and girls less than fourteen may not 
marry. There are heavy penalties for anybody, who 
aids in bringing about such a marriage. This law is 
against a very old social and some say religious custom,, 
but it has been passed by the efforts of Hindu and 
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Muslim ladies and gentlemen whose education has been' 
strong enough to make them stand up against a custom 
which they know to be bad. What these highly educated, > 
Hindu and Muslim ladies and gentlemen have done on a 
| .big scale in India we must strive to make our primary 
a school products do in a much smaller way, of course, 
in the smaller society of the village. We must give 
them ‘individuality’—ability to stand up as men against 
customs and hábits which they know to be bad. 

It is necessary, to prevent misconception here, to say 
that this aim of developing individuality is one that can- 
not be attained at once : when we have spoken of the pro- 
" ducts of lower primary schools being enabled to stand 
poo by themselves we do not suggest that it is the recently 
: passed boy то years old who will do this, but what we 
| ought to look fos is that that boy when he becomes a man 
and has children of his own, will be a little more apt to 
\ ask 'Why?', a little readier to consider the possibility 
А of change. His sons will growsup in this freer atmo- 

sphere and when they in turn have been influenced by 
the primary school they will be still stronger, still readier 
to take a reasonable line of their own, and so on. We 
in the primary schools are concerned only with sowing 
the seed. If we sow it and well and truly cultivate it 
| during the four or six years of the school course, it 
cannot fail to bear fruit in due course of time. 
ə If we take ‘individuality’ as our immediate aim in 
i schools and design oùr school houses and furniture, our 
organization and our time-tables, our syllabus and our 
D methods of instruction with this end constantly in view, 
we will find help and guidance to profitable work. То 
impress the fact that this cultivation of individuality 
“will mean a great change even in the outward aspects of 
I will mention in passing some of the ways in 


n 


a school, 
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which, at present, schools are helping to prevent this 
development and actually aiding in turning the boy into 
n member of a ‘herd’ who, just like a sheep, goes, un- 
thinkingly, where the others equally unthinkingly go. 

(a) Houses are small and therefore crowded. 

(b) Darkness leads to more crowding—the children 
have to sit where they can see their books. 

(c) Even the small space available is not fully used 
because of the existence of long benches on which the 
children sit and which do not fit the room. 

(d) In these crowded conditions boys cannot fail to 
see each other's work and are therefore actually being 
taught to rely on others. 

(е) Chanting and reading aloud in unison are 
obviously turning a boy into a ‘member of a crowd’. 2 

There are many other examples whith will be dealt 
with in their proper places. Enough has been said here 
to show that if we take this development of the boy into 
an individual as our aim we shall have a practical guide 
to many beneficent changes. 

It will also afford an answer to many questions that 
are sometimes asked about schools. Why do you waste 
time on games? What is the use of telling stories or 
of geography or of handwork? 

It is clear that if we want a boy to stand alone we 
must attend not only to his mind but to his body too. A 
weak body is a great handicap in any struggle and we 
must therefore do our best to see’ that our boy has a 
strong healthy body. Hence the necessity of daily 
games and physical exercises. Hence too the necessity of 
seeing that he bathes regularly, cleans his teeth, washes 
his clothes and attends to other simple laws of health. 

If you cast a boy who cannot swim into water, i.e. 
into an environment which he does not understand, which 
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he has not mastered, he will inevitably be submerged. 
Similarly; if we placed a boy. in physical surroundings 
which he does not understand and in a community whose’ 
life he does not understand, it is idle to expect him to 
strike out a line for himself. He will be submerged and 
overcome by his surroundings just as inevitably as the 
boy in the water. Hence arises the necessity of teaching ` 
the boy about, his. environment, of his understanding, for 
example, the habits of the mosquito, the action and power 
of water, the laws of health and sanitation, the value of 
sunlight and air and the dangers of damp and darkness. 
An individual, however independent and strong, is 
powerless if he cannot expsess himself. Hence we have 
to teach him how to speak and write his thought—com- 
position. Expression of thoughts in speech or writing will 
be valueless, misleading and even dangerous unless this 
expression is in accordance with rules commonly under- 
Stood, hence in schools we must teach correct forms of 
speech and correct writing. Drawing and handwork are 
also means by which a boy can express himself, and place 
and time is found for them in school partly for this reason, 
partly because they are a pleasant change from other kinds 
of work anal partly because they give an opportunity for 
the introduction of beauty of form as an inspiration to do 
better things. For this same reason—the love of beauty in 
all its forms, neatness, colour, orderliness and fitness—we 
must seek to make our school houses neat, clean, tidy 
and to have gardens full of flowers. A boy who spends 
five hours a day in beautiful surroundings, who has an 
opportunity occasionally of drawing beautiful leaves and 
sprays, and of perfecting models, is a better boy than one 
who sits all day in a dark, dirty, squalid building with 
nothing to look at except untidy thatch and dirty walls and 
nothing to do except memorize words and write figures. 


III 
DISCIPLINE 


To bring about the change from producing boys who are 
only ‘members of a crowd’ to producing boys who are 
individuals, who can and will stand alone, many instru- 
ments are available to the teacher. We can use our 
houses and furniture, we can use our curriculum, we 
can use our methods of teaching, and we must use all. 
But perhaps more powerful than any one of these is the 
general discipline of the school. Discipline in this sense 
must not be understood to mean only ‘the presence of 
order and the existence of punishment to enforce it. 
Amongst soldiers, at a certain word of command harshly 
uttered, every man becomes still; nót a hand, not a 
muscle, not even an eye moves. At another word of 
command every man does exactly the same thing at the 
same instant of time and a thousand men move like one. 
This is military discipline. There is no гсот for this 
sort of discipline in school, except perhaps in the ‘Drill’ 
period. Some teachers try to exact it in the classes. 


They are wrong. On the other hand it is quite a com- - 


mon occurrence in schools for a teacher to give an order 
which only one or two boys out of a dozen obey. Such 
teachers are equally wrong. 

‘School discipline’ includes all the relations of boys to 
teacher, of teacher to boys, of boys to the school property 
and their own materials and of boys and teacher to ‘their 
work. We can perhaps best understand the subject if we 
first of all examine some common practices that might 
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with advantage be changed and then see what kind of 
discipline will best forward our general aim—to cultivate 
the individuality of the boy. 


SoME PRESENT PRACTICES 


(a) When a teacher wants a boy to change his place 
for some reason he generally seizes him and pushes him 
into his new place, which is exactly what you would do 
to a sheep. Call the boy's name, give a clear instruction 
and let the boy use his brain in carrying it out. 

(b) Instructions and orders are nearly always accom- 
panied by gestures. If a teacher wants a boy to sit 
down he motions with his hand. Cut out the gestures. 
Let the boys use their brains. 

ə (c) Orders are frequently, nay, habitually, repeated 
two or three times, This is unnecessarily wearing for the 
teacher and leads the boys into the habit of doing what 
they see others doing. Train your boys that, in your 
school, an order will be given once only and.that it must 
be quietly complied with at once. Each boy will then 
have a better chance of acting on his own understanding 
of the order. At the same time the teacher must also 
train himself to think out beforehand exactly what he wants 
the boys to do and to use words which clearly and unmis- 
takably convey this meaning. Confusion on the part of 
the teacher must lead to repetition and confusion on the 

“part of the boys. Before giving such an order, too, the 
téacher must be quite sure that every boy will hear him. 
This means more training both for you and the boys. You 
must have а signal—two knocks on your table, or the 
word ‘Listen’—which the boys must be trained to under- 
standemeans that they must stop at once anything that 

a they are doing and pay attention to what is coming. Ifa 
boy is cleaning, his slate he must stop, if a boy is standing 
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up he must remain so, if a boy is half way across the 
room he must stay where he is. Then follows the clear 


‘Order and in time prompt obedience. There is nothing 


here which means that you must bark orders at the boys. 
You will probably have to raise your voice a little for the 
cautionary word, but the order can be given clearly, 
incisively, in your ordinary voice. 

(d) A class left at present without a teacher wastes 
its time, if it does nothing worse. You, with at least two 
classes to attend to, must train at least your lower primary 
classes that when a period begins work begins. In the 
intervals between periods let your boys know that there is 
no objection to their ‘standing up if they want to, to having 
a chat or a Jaugh or even walking across the room to see a 
friend. But once the signal for the next period is given 
they must return quietly to their places-and, whether the 
teacher comes or not, take out their books and begin 
some useful work. You need not expect every boy, in 
such circumstances on.every occasion to occupy himself 
fully. Boys are not arigels and you must obviously have 
a different standard of expected behaviour when you are 
present and when you are not present. With this 
allowance you must get the habit firmly established that 
the class must begin work at the beginning of the period. 

(e) Not enough attention is paid to personal clean- 
liness. Sometimes the teacher is himself untidy or his 


mouth is stained with betel. Nobody can tell you how’ 


great an effect the personal appearance and manners of 
а teacher can have on his boys. Many teachers supply 
e themselves with a neat white coat and really set an 
example. This. cannot be exacted from all but the 
minimum standard that all teachers can set up is a, clean 


body, clean mouth and teeth, tidy hair and a clean cloth’ 


neatly put on. It is your duty too to exact the same 
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from the boys. You should hold teeth and hair and nail 
inspections., Any boy you find dirty should be sent out 
i and bathed. A boy found with a dirty cloth should be © 
sent out to wash it. By and by a feeling will grow up in 
the school that it is the correct thing to be clean at school 
and the boys will begin to enforce it themselves. You 
will however always have to set the standard and keep it. z 
(f) The teacher's manner and voice sometimes leave 

much to be desired. If his manner is dull and monoton- - 
ous, if he goes through his day's work, every day in the 
same routine fashion, if he asks his questions always in 
the same form and in a singsong voice, the minds of his 
oe boys will be half lulled to sleep and their actions will be 
the result, not of individual thought, but of dull habit. 
All these things help to reduce them to the level of sheep. 
The keynote of the teacher’s manner and voice should be 
“naturalness’. There is no special voice for teaching 
or reading. -The purpose of reading aloud, for instance, 
is to convey thoughts just like talking, and the same 
voice, the same expression, and the same rate should 
be sought after in this exercise. 

Instead of monotony and dullness in manner the 
teacher must,strive after and train himself to variety 
and freshness. His mind must be stretched, fully alive, 
alert, not dormant, and working in deep grooves of 
routine. He must be constantly endeavouring to intro- 
educe something fresh into the way he does a piece of 
f work, a new way of “asking questions or a new form of 
order or instruction. All these things will have an effect 
of the greatest importance and the boys’ minds will. 
be kept alert and receptive. 

A description of one or two simple devices that have 
been tried and found helpful in keeping boys alert will 
perhaps help you to understand this. 
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т. If you want Harihar Misra to bring his khata 
to you and if you point to him or say his name the rest of 
the class have nothing to think about, but if you say 
‘The third boy from the right in the front row’, every- 
body, at least in the front row, has to do some thinking, 

2. If you want to pick out a selection of boys from 
your class for any purpose, again if you point or call 
their names they will come. If however you say 'The 
boys who are wearing coats’ or ‘The boys who have 
ear-rings’, there will have to be a little more individual 
thinking and individual action. 

3. If you want your whole class to do something 
and instead of saying ‘All’, say ‘The boys who have 
black hair’ or ‘The boys who have ten fingers’, you will 
be astonished at first to see how very slowly the brains 
work. a " 

These are devices of no merit in themselves but they 
are given here to show how even in very simple things 
variety can be introduced. 

It may appear that what I have said about discipline 
appears to contradict what I have said about individu- 
ality. Discipline does involve some suppression of in- 
dividuality. You cannot allow a boy in the middle of a 
lesson to begin singing a song, however much he wants 
to. Wherever a number of individuals meet together or 
live together in a society, the full expression of each 
one's individuality would lead to disorder and chaos. 
The limited curtailment of the boy’s individuality in his 
school society or class is therefore but a preparation for 
the limitation of his individuality that will be imposed 
in the other societies of which he is a member; in his 
family, in his caste, in the village community. , 

What has already been said about discipline in school 
and much that will be said later will show that this 
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necessary limitation of individuality can be achieved and . 
at the same time leave large scope for the development of. 
the individuality. This is also true of the outside socie- 
) ties. There is room in the family and caste for the“ 
intelligent member who, carrying out the rules of the 
society, is yet capable of thinking and acting for himself. 


IV 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Tne first thing that has to be discussed in this chapter is 
the proper age at which children should come to school. 
You will be attacked from two sides on this subject. 
Some parents like to send their children of 31-4 to 
school, feeling they will be safe from harm and perhaps 
learn something. "Other parents, especially of girls, 
when you ask them to send their children of 5-6 years 
of age, will argue that they are far too young and that 
they are afraid to come to school. A properly equipped 
school would have a department where children of 4 could 
соте and that department would be in charge of a trained 
mistress whose job woüld be to play with such children— 
not definitely to teach them. But you will have your 
time fully occupied with two classes and will have no 
time at all to play intelligently with such small children. 
It would be cruel to subject them at this ege to definite 
instruction in’: the rst class. Unless they are definitely 
being cared for and played with or can equally definitely 
take their place in a class, they will do no good at all at 
School and will be a distraction to older children. 
They are far better at home—evén rolling in the dust 
and kicking their limbs about. Under existent circum- 
Stances it must be a rule that no child who is unfit to 
take his or her place in the infant class, should be 
allowed in school. 2 р 

The minimum age at which regular instruction can 
profitably be begun without harm to the child's health is 


5-6, i.e. after he has passed his fifth birthday. A nursery 
for younger babies cannot wisely be maintained in our 
schools at present. In some villages you will have no . 
difficulty in getting children of this age ; the parents will 
| 4 be only too glad to send them. In others, especially 
: backward villages, the parents will still think that such 
y 
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children are too small to be sent to school. You will have 
to teach the parents that such children, even girls, are 
quite capable of profiting from attendance at school. 
| Indian children at this age, by their home conditions, are 
Б far more capable of undergoing regular instruction than 
| English children would be. The school course for such 
children in England would still be almost entirely play. 
* In our schools, while you will be asked to introduce far 
more play and childlike forms of work than at present, 

the course suggested is more formal. 
The starting age has been fixed low, to suit the in- 
terest of villagers. Many are very poor and want the 
services of their boys as soon astpossible to help in the 
fields or with the cows and goats. If they give us the 
boys at 5-6 and we, by efficient work, secure steady 
progress for the bulk of the boys, we shall finish the 
lower primary course systematically in 4 years, at 
which time the boys will be 9-10, an age at which they 
are becoming really useful to their fathers. I think you 
will find in time that villagers will give their boys quite 
"freely between the ages of 5-10 when the help they can 
1 give is very small, if they see that they can get them 
^ back to work at то-11. Much of their hesitation in the 
past has arisen from the fact that unsystematic work in 
the school has resulted in boys being kept even in lower 
primary schools till they are 13 or 14. Nothing said 
here must be taken to mean that older children who 
come voluntarily to school are to be excluded. Boys can 
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` come at any age but your system is to be designed to 
"deal with a regular supply of five to six year olds. 
The next point you will meet with is that when new 
things are done in schools, some parents take fright and 
prefer the old known methods. They will send boys to 
Pathsalas at first in preference to your school and from 
the Pathsalas boys will come to the higher classes of 
your school. Now the kind of children that you ought 
to aim at getting into class I of your school are boys 
who have never been under any sort of formal instruction 
before, new pupils, real beginners. You will find these 
far better material for reasonable teaching than boys who 
have undergone the grinding routine of 'learning their 
alphabets' somewhere else. You cannot of course refuse 
to take boys from Pathsalas. Examine them when they 
come and put them into the class for which they are fit. 
You should however use every opportunity of persuading 
parents to give you these children in their ‘natural? 
condition—real beginnérs—and all your schemes of work 
and methods in class I must be based on the fact that 
your class really consists of these. The reason for seek- 
ing to get real beginners is that in the months or years of 
‘Alphabets’, little boys acquire habits of «mind that are 
very difficult to break through. The fresher the material 
you can get, the easier will you find the work of training 
them to habits of independent thought and self-reliance. 
The third important point to note is that you must gef 
all your beginners at the same time, at the beginning 
of the school year, start them together and keep 
them—allowing for individual differences as far as you 
can—together. What is said in the chapter on the 
class system will explain the necessity for this. Ų No 
system can be built up if the admission of beginners 
to class I is allowed to take place at any time. There 
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can be no compromise on this. A way must be found. 
over all difficulties. The most common difficulty you 
will have to deal with is the custom of waiting for an 
auspicious date. А definite order by the competent 
authority will help greatly in getting over this, but you 
can point out to parents that an auspicious date can be 
chosen sometime in the year before the child is to take 
admission; the necessary ceremonies can take place then 
and the child can be formally brought to school and 
allowed to play in the compound till the January 
following. Quite often too an auspicious day will be 
found at the required time if the alternative is strictly 
enforced, i.e. that admission ef a beginner will not be 
allowed except at the appointed time. Once again get 
it quite clearly into your mind that there can be no excep- 
tions to the гше. ° A reasonable latitude can be given, 
say up to the т$їһ or 20th of January. But a day must 
be fixed after which you must refuse to admit beginners. 
‘On that day systematic instruction Will begin, and if after 
that one new beginner is admitted his presence will 
injure all the rest of the class. It is in the interests of 
the many that this rule must be strictly enforced. It 
does not meam of course that boys from other schools 
ог boys who have been taught a little at horae are to be 
refused. You must examine these and if they are fit to 
take their place in class I or any other class at the point 
where the class is at that time working, they may, of 
course, be admitted. 1f a boy from home instruction or 
Pathsala is not fit for class I, he must be sent away and 
told to come back again in the following January. 
The next point to be discussed is the length of the 
An attempt has been made in the last 
reduce the length of the lower primary 
It was made to try to save time 


‘schoo! Course. 
few years to 
«course to three years. 
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. and it was made because much time was being wasted 
in the infant stage of instruction and alsa. because boys 
were sometimes not coming to school till 7 or 8. The 
only result of the attempt really has been to exclude 
the infant stage from the reckoning altogether. А child 
spends a year or perhaps two years in deadly dull work 
learning his alphabets and after that he can do the lower 
primary course in three years. But from the beginning 
the real length of the course has been five years or more 
and boys in the lower primary classes are still r2 and 
13. In the sketch of our organization already given 
we have definitely included the whole period from the 
beginning and from the.age of 5-6 the minimum course 


that can possibly be of any value is four years. If you | 


succeed by the methods to be described in securing steady 
progress, you will really be saving “a year or more on 
the so-called three years’ course. 

The most illegitimate and dangerous method that could 
possibly be devised“ for saving school time is to put 
pressure on the very littlé ones to force an attempt to 
complete a two years’ course in.one year. This must 
never be attempted. Their work must not be hurried. 
Progress in the early stages must be leisurely and delibe- 
rate. Again, nothing said here is to be taken to mean 
that, if boys come to school at 7 or 8 or more, they 
are to be kept in the infant class for a whole year if 
by their own efforts, with such help as the teacher can 
give, they can do the work in four or five months. We 
are concerned only with the system which we have 
already seen is to be based on and designed for beginners 
of 5-6 years of age. You will see later that the kind of 
test you will be asked always to apply to the effect 
of your work is the boys’ ability to use their know- 
ledge or skill, not merely ability to repeat what they 
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have learned. If we apply this test to the whole effect 
of a four years’ course ending at the age of ten, we will 
be bound to confess that the result of four years' work at 
this early age is not likely to be very lasting or powerful. 
The four years' course is therefore to be regarded as the 
absolute minimum and you, as teachers, should use all 
your efforts to secure a longer course. What has just 
been said about the weak effect of a four years' course 
must not discourage you. The effect will be weak in any 
one boy and if he were asked to stand alone against 
adverse influences we could not expect him to do very 
much. But if you go on turning out year by year a 
considerable number of boys,bearing the impress of 
`- your school, they will be able to help and support each 
other; last year's batch will help the boys just passing 
out and so on and the combined effect will gradually 
become great. The four years' course will for long be 
the only one open to many villages, and we must there- 
fore do our utmost to produce thé maximum effect on 
the boys. We could do more in five or six years but 
we can do much in four. 

We must here stop for a moment to try to realize what 
will be the effect of the organization described combined 
with effective class teaching. We will imagine a school 
starting from the beginning in 1929 with fifteen small 
boys of 5-6. By the end of that year some twelve per- 
Raps will be ready for class II and a new age group 
will join in class I. For the purpose of the illustration 
we will keep the age group at fifteen, but you will 
understand that it will actually vary from year to year 


round about this figure. 


School in 1930 Class I Class П 


18 12 


Promotion figures 14/18 10/12 
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School in 1931 Class I II ш. 
T 19 16 IO 
Promotion figures 15/19 15/16 о/то 

School in 1932 Class I II ш IV 

19 18 14 9. 


There will of course be losses from death, removals 


and other causes, but quite a reasonable result would be- 


Class I II IH IV 

17 IS 2 9 
Not only are more boys passing out from this school 
but they are generally achieving this in 4 years. Too 


often the school at present is 
20—8—4—3 


and the three who are passing out may have taken six | 


or seven years to have done it. 

In the one case—your case—the school is a flowing 
stream fed by a steady influx of new boys and with an 
output equally steady and bearing a reasonable relation 
to the influx. In tbe other it is a stagnant pool fed 
intermittently by drops and floods, its only outlet being 
a very small, slow dribble. You must keep this concep- 
tion of the school as a flowing stream constantly before 
your mind as the end, to realize which, you have to 
study your profession and be trained. 

From the realization of it, one effect of almost startling 
importance will follow—is following in the experience of 
the writer. This is a very great increase in the number 
of girls who will read in the boys’ schools. One of the 
chief reasons that deter parents from sending girls to 
the village school has been the presence of big boys of 
thirteen and fourteen. If we realize our conception, boys 
will systematically reach the top of the lower primary 
schools at from 9-11 and this objection of the parents 
will vanish. This together with the general movement 
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in favour of educating girls will result in no long time ^ 
in the village" school becoming a mixed school and then 
the figures that have been imagined based on the boys 
only, wil be exceeded and the lower primary school 
with eighty children will be quite common. You should 
use the argument of the reduced age of pupils to induce 
parents to send their girls. Further, you can show that 
if the girls start 4t 5-6 they can easily finish the course 
before maturity. 

It is almost certain that any experienced teacher who 
has read these pages will have said to himself, “Үез, 
all very well, but what about attendance?’. 

Regular attendance is essential to achieve the purpose 
in view and all the powers of the State and local bodies 
will have to be called on to secure it. You can do your 
share by persuading parents of the necessity and by 
showing results which will justify it. But an instrument 
more powerful than all these should be and will be the 
attractiveness of the school to the children. Teachers on 
The whole are too ready to blame irregular attendance for 
'the failure of the schools. It has become a settled habit 
with them. Quite often the writer has known them 
automatically, and probably with no intention to deceive, 
give this excuse for bad work in the case of definite 
children when ten minutes research in the attendance 
register has shown that these children have attended 
quite regularly. The best and most hopeful view for us 
teachers to take is that much of the bad attendance is the 
result of the poor, dull, monotonous, unattractive work in 
the school and not the cause of the poor result. If we 
get this into our minds, it will be an added spur to our 
determination to leave no stone unturned to make our 
schools lively, interesting and effective. In the meantime 
we have to call on the powers of the State to secure 
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regular attendance, but the use of these ought to become 
less and less necessary as we succeed in our work. 

The next question to be discussed is that of the time 
Of school sessions, weekly holidays and other holidays. 
The daily hours at which school sits should be deter- 
mined entirely by the interests of the parents and should 
be changed from time to time as their necessities change. 
There need be no uniformity of times even in adjacent 
villages. The syllabus lavs down that the school must 
Sit for 44 hours a day on s days a week and for 2 hours 
on one day, the other day being a complete holiday. 
In determining the daily hours, the weekly holiday and 
the half holiday, the interests of the vi 


llagers are pre- 
dominant. If there is a weekly * Hat’ 


in the village, 
it seems obvious that the day on which that is ‘held. 


should be the weekly holiday, especially if the market 
place is anywhere near the school : the noise and excite- 
ment will in any сазе prevent work from being done. 
Similarly with the half holiday: the best time from the 
School point of view is two or three days after thc 
Whole holiday, because that breaks up the work better, 
but if for any reason the vill. 


their interest should override 
Perhaps toó i 


the half and whole h 
him to visit his village. 


The same flexibility as in the case of daily hours, weekly 
holidays and half holidays should be allowed in the matter 
of the yearly holiday. Some villagers may want it at 
Ploughing time, others at harvesting time, others again 
in the hot weather. It should be fixed by these interests, 
А Неге а note for Sub-inspectors of schools must be 
included, The flexibility in the interests of the villagers 
described above can be combined with the essential 


agers want it otherwise 
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certainty on your part—you must know quite definitely 
when any school in your circle is supposed to be open— 
in the following simple way. When a village has made 
its choice of times and holidays, write these on a small 
. carü about two inches long and one inch broad, sign 

it and with four tacks attach it in some inconspicuous 
place to the outside of the school door. 


7-10 
374-390 

Holiday: Monday 

4 Holiday : Thursday* 


| 


At the same time make the same entries in your note- 
book. G 

Then if a village wants to change its hours, you must 
tell them that they must first get a new card from you. 
^ As you issue and sign the new catd—which should be 


>. issued freely on request—you must again alter the entry 


. You will then be just as certain as 
. vou are now as to when the school will be open, and 

you will not be put to any difficulty. Occasionally for 
the economic working of your tours, you «сап ask a 
school to open specially on a holiday. The system des- 
cribed has also the advantage that any other inspecting 
officer or member of the local or district boards can see 
at a glance on arriving at a school and finding it closed, 
whether it is rightly closed or not. The teacher must 
be responsible for the card, and its absence will be 
regarded as a breach of discipline. 


in your note-book 


° 
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V 
THE CLASS SYSTEM 


BEFORE going on to consider the organization of the 
school, it is necessary for us to understand and to be 
able to defend if necessary, the system of teaching boys 
in classes. You will often be told that it would be far 
better to teach boys separately and for each to make 
progress at his own rate, Considering what you already 
have read about the aim of our schools you will be able ' 
to agree cordially that individual teaching would be far 
better than teaching in classes. You will be told too 
that in village schools of, the old type the guru did give 
instruction to boys separately and that boys could there- 
fore begin school wken they liked. That too is true but 
you can point out that these old teachers were concerned 
with comparatively few boys, some the sons of the men 
who gave the guru his sustenance, others perhaps poor 
boys whom he taught for love of the work. We are now 
concerned in an attempt to educate not a few sons of 
selected parents but the children of the whole village so 
far as we can get them to come—rich, poor and outcast, 
boys and girls. Our problem is therefore quite “a 
different one from the one solved’by the guru. Numbers 
alone will prevent us from attempting to teach on the 
individual system. | 
But there is also another great difference. We have 
different aims. The guru of old was concerned only with 
giving instruction and this broadly took the form 6f 
setting Passages of books to be ‘read’ and memorized, 


memory—a most V: 
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and of expounding them, and in arithmetic of constructing, 
writing and memorizing tables. It this kind of instruction 
were our aim, it-would be quite possible to set different 
passages to twenty children to be read and memorized and' 
then to hear them. Indeed many, even trained teachers, 
still attempt to do this. It is quite common still in some 
parts of the province, on approaching a primary school, 
to hear a great confused sound of voices, and to find that 
this is produced by many boys and indeed classes all 
reading aloud different passages at the same time. Бу 
such means the boys may possibly be able to commit the 
words to memory but beyond that this kind of work is. 
totally barren. The boys’ minds are dot working at all. 
You can test this for yourself by attempting to read an 
unseen passage in the midst of any sort of confusion and 
then asking yourself what you understand, i.e. what your 
mind has made its own, of the passage you have read. 
You will find, unless you are an exceptional person, that 
you know very little. Now the chiliiren we are concerned. 


-with are not exceptional persons, just ordinary little boys 
_with all the characteristics of children. You will learn 


later that one of the marked characteristics of children is 
love of variety, changeableness, lack of power to 
cóncentrate. Their minds are like butterflies flitting 
about from flower to flower. If, engaged in some task, 
they hear someone speak, their mind is distracted from 
ihe task in hand; if they see something move a similar 
result follows. What then do you think is their state of 
mind when, reading aloud themselves, they at the same 
time hear twenty other boys reading different things and 
see the teacher moving about? No, the exercise I have 
described is a waste of valuable time save perhaps in a 


very defective development of the memory. For the 
aluable function of the mind and a 


° 
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` «power possessed by Indian children to an extent that 
` makes it extremely valuable—we must find more and 
о better methods of training. 

The surroundings in which the minds of children can 
be caused to develop are determined by  nobody's 
opinion but by the nature of the children themselves. 
They are quietness, freedom from distraction and interest 
in what they are doing. ө 
It is for this reason that we insist on the partition wall 

being a complete wall without door or opening of any 
kind—to shut off completely the second teacher and his 
two classes. It is for this reason that we insist on the 
second class in a room being kept fully engaged in a 
‘quiet task, so that the other class can give all its atten- 
tion to the teacher and what he causes them to do. 
We are thus debarred by (a) the nümbers of children 
we have to deal with and (b) our different conception 
of the aims of education, from individual work of the kind 
which is understood ifi the villages and which many well- 
meaning people who have not studied the problem, 
believe to be characteristic of the good school. Yet our 
aim insists on individuality of development, and we must 
always keep this before us as an ideal even in actua 


teaching. 

Why then do we insist so strongly on training in 
class teaching? It is because this system is the only one 
so far known, which will at the same time allow thé 
teacher to deal with a number of boys and, if efficiently 
understood and carried out, will enable him to have some 
time in hand to attend to individuals. It is the means by 
which the teacher’s time can best be employed in school, 
the only means by which the great number of ‘boys of 
average intelligence’ can be caused to develop steadily. 
The people who suffer a little by it are the one or two 
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exceptionally bright boys. They may possibly be some--. 
what retarded but the great gain to the mass of boys, 
whose interests were formerly neglected, far outweighs 
this, Much in the system of education up to now has 
tended to further the interests of the few bright boys, e.g. 
the teacher's own interest. It is far easier and pleasanter- 
to teach the few than to keep the many plodding along. 
It is good for the teacher's own prospects to win scholar- 
ships. Finally teachers sometimes get extra emoluments 
from interested parents. All very true and understandable, 
but in letting himself be influenced by these considera- 
tions, the teacher is being unfaithful to his task which 
is to educate the village. With our limited equipment, 
this can only.be done by the class system. Let us assume 
that, our school is supported by a village or villages 
containing a population of 1,000 people. The birth-rate 
in India varies from place to place but we can assume 
that in our villages it is 30 per 1,000. That means there 
will be about 3o births each year. ^ Unfortunately many 


«gf these babies die, but we can assume that out of the 
.thirty children born in, say I925, there will be twenty 


surviving in 1931 who will be 5-6 years old and that of 
the thirty alsooborn in 1926, there will be twenty or so: 
surviving at 5-6 years old in 1932 and so ой. You will 
see that there is a regular procession of groups of child- 
ren each year arriving at 'school-going age'. There will 
never be a year when. ‘no children are available’. Of 
course the numbers will be nothing like so regular as. 
I have said. They may be twenty-three one year, sixteen 


the next, eighteen the next and fifteen the next and so on, 


^ but there will be а group, numbering round about twenty, 


which will in any year be arriving at 5-6 years old. 
You will never get such figures as thirty one year and 


two the next. You must get firmly into your mind this. 
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conception of an 'age group' arriving each year at 
‘school-going age’, because this is the basis on which a 
healthy school must be built. We have not yet arrived 
at compulsion, so you cannot expect that the whole age 
group will come to school, more especially as it includes 
girls as well as boys. Let us fix round about twelve 
as the number that we can expect to come. 

This twelve under present conditions will constitute 
our first infant class. They are all beginners and in 
this respect all equal. But they vary in intelligence. 
Generally speaking there will be a small group of 
exceptionally bright boys—perhaps two. There will be a 
small group of very dull boys—one or two. The rest will 
be boys of what we call average intelligence; some nearly 
as bright as the top boys, some nearly as dull as the 
bottom boys but all alike capable of developing reason- 
ably. The class system says that it is these eight or nine 
boys of the middle group whom you must regard as your 
special care. Your ‘teaching must be so given that you 
will carry them all forward from day to day. They арё 
not the bright boys must determine the rate of progress 
of the class. At the end of the year they, or at any 
rate the greater part of them, must be ready to move on 
to the next class. Naturally if you achieve this you will 
easily carry the bright boys with you as well and equally 
naturally the very dull boys will be left behind. 

(How to do this, is the purpose of your training in class 
teaching and is the subject of later chapters. Here we 
are only concerned with the meaning and defence of this 
system, but two general questions arise which must be 
answered. The first is, are we to do nothing to help on 
the bright boys to quicker progress? Are we‘ to hold 
them back to the plodding level of the average? The 
answer is emphatically No. Anything you сап do in the 
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way of encouraging them to go ahead privately, of help- - 
ing them after school, of stimulating their ambition, of 
giving them an odd minute here and there, it is emphati- 
cally your duty to do. But equally emphatically, you must 
never take time to help them, which is due to your class. 
You are not entitled to help them at the slightest cost to 
the bulk of the class. It is necessary to get a very close 
grip on this principle because it means, as pointed out 
before, sacrifice of your interest. You must remember, 
too, that you will have two classes to deal with, so the 
time available in school for giving special attention to 
good boys will be very little. A word of encouragement 


here and there, a minute's help now and then, as much 


help out of school as you can give—yes, but never a 
minute when you ought to be attending to the greater 
needs of one or other of your classes. ^ 

The second question that must be faced is what can you 
Чо to help the very dull boys. , Must they be left 


© without help, hopelessly behind? The answer to this is 


"almost the same as to the former one. You are not 
-entitled to neglect either of your two classes for a minute 
in order to help these unfortunate boys. This will be 
clear on reflection. If you neglect your classes you are 
doing harm to a large number of boys—avoidably. If you 
leave behind one or two very dull boys, the harm is 
limited in extent. Of two evils you must choose the less. 
You must remember, too, that amongst your class you 
will have some dullish boys whom you must help to keep 
abreast of the work. The hopelessly dull boys must 
inevitably be left behind. Anything you can do consist- 
ent with your duty you will, no doubt, do. You can, 
for instance, appoint a brighter boy as special assistant 
to each dull boy and after he has done his own task, it 
will be his duty to help his charge. You çan help the 
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dull boys equally with your very bright boys after school 
if you have time and energy. E 

To the smaller question whether, if you have a minute 
to spare, you should give it to the very dull or to the 
very bright the answer to the writer seems very clear 
that you should give it to the bright boys. Your help 
to the very dull will be of very doubtful value, while a 
minute or two devoted to your very bright boys might 
be of great importance. You will each decide such a 
question in your own way. The really important fact 
to grasp with no uncertain grip is that your duty is to 
your class or classes. Care for them consistently. in 
the way that will be developed later and you will have 
the satisfaction of seeing most of them moving steadily 
forward year by year. Neglect them for any reason 
at all and you will inevitably have a bottom-heavy 
school, a school very populous in the infant classes but 
with a very small head. 

It is the head thát counts. 

Assess the value of your school always on the number 
passing out; not on the total number ‘reading’. To 
get a large proportion of boys moving steadily forward 
to the top of the school, the only way is for you to 
become an expert class teacher. 


о 
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THE syllabus of а school is the order from the proper 
authority outlining what the teacher has to do, during 
the various stages of the school. You will find at the 
end of this chapter, a syllabus for a lower primary school 
and for the two additional years which constitute the 
upper primary school. 

Before proceeding to inquire what the teacher’s duty 
is with regard to the syllabus and how he can best carry 
it out, we must first try to understand why various 
things are included. You will often be asked, ‘Why ’ 
do you teach stories?’ or "What's the good of hand- . 
work?’ or ‘Why are boys wasting time on drawing 
plans?'. *Make the boys read their books. Make them 
learn their tables. Teach them to write. That's all we 
want.’ You must be able patiently to explain that you 
are concerned? with educating the boys and that that 
comprises matters which people who have’ not studied 
as you have, do not understand. You are in a position 
similar to that of the doctor. He knows, by his study 
and training, what medicine and treatment a boy requires 
far better than the boy’s father. Similarly as regards 
education you, by your training and study, know better 
than ordinary people, what is needed. You must take 
up this position and stick firmly to what you know to 
be right, even against the wishes of your boys’ parents. 

You will never need to argue about reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Everybody understands the value of 
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these, so nothing more need be said. But why do you 
have 'stories' in the infant classes, and 'play'? 

When you come to study the mind of the child you 
will find a number of strong characteristics which you 
must make use of in training or educating the boy. Otr 
work, just like the doctor's, is to assist nature. Any- 
thing we do that is against nature will have very little 
if any effect. We tell stories because «he child's nature 
demands them to satisfy his curiosity, to excite his 
wonder to give him material—useful material—for his 
‘pretending’. ‘Let’s pretend’ is a favourite and useful 
cry of children. ‘The implanting of this love in children 
is nature's way of providing a. means of development. 
Our work is to give the child useful materials on which 
he can work. Therefore we tell stories. Play is to 
provide outlets and material for the exercise of these 


‘and other natural characteristics—the love of building . 


up and pulling down, the love of doing something, of 
activity. By giving careful thought to the play we can 
not only provide for these characteristics but we can 
make the play useful and interesting, never of course 
forgetting that it is play and that therefore any instruc- 
tive aims come second—a long way secofid—to the main 
aim, which is the interest and enjoyment of the children. 
Reading and writing, arithmetic, stories and play com- 
plete the curriculum of the infant classes, and these too, 
though we might seem to introduce more names of 
subjects, really cover the lower primary course. 
Composition, for instance, is writing, only instead of 
the boy merely copying something from a book or the 
blackboard we teach him to think his own thoughts and 
to write these in his own words. This, if properly taugh*, 
is one of the most powerful instruments for the attainment 
‚ of our aim—individuality. However much we teach а 
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boy, however many ideas we cause to grow in his mind, 
he is no better off than before unless he can use this 
knowledge, unless he can express his ideas. This is com- 
position. It is talking on paper. Our work in connexion 
with it is simply to see to two things, i.e. the correctness 
and the orderliness of the talking. 

Another subject heading that is introduced is drawing. 
Many people do fiot see the use of this. You can best 
regard it as an extension of 'play'. Boys still want to 
use their fingers, they still want to imitate. Drawing is 
a pleasant way of giving opportunities for thesc. Again 
you can regard it as another way ofeexpressing ideas. 
Instead of writing words we use shapes to express our 


_ ideas. Unless a boy has the power of doing this, he has 


not ‘the complete power of self-expression. We cannot 
of course achieve much in the lower primary school but 


.quite a number of boys really acquire a certain ability, 


and it does nobody any harm to learr,to be clean and neat. 
What has been said about drawing applies also to 


“hendwork of various forms. It is an outlet for natural 
“activities and it is another form of expression. Hand- 


work too gives the best opportunity in school of incul- 
cating the ‘Do it better’ state of mind which, introduced 
into the villages and really acted on, would produce great 
changes. Houses, for instance, are built very cleverly 
and cheaply. "With the same materials, with little more 
labour, but with some fcare and some desire to ‘Do it 
better, they could be vastly impr oved in appearance. It 
is to demonstrate this that the village school house should 
be built with great care and pride in appearance. But a 
good school house will not effect much unless we send 
ont boys who have been given the ambition to 'Do it 
better’; a pride in achievement, a discontent with any- 
thing that is not the best. Handwork gives splendid 
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opportunities for inculcating this. An earthen model of 
a mango, yes, but could we not make it smóother? You 
could if you had a knife! Well, why not get a knife? 
you have no pice! But could not you make a knife, that 
would not cost a pice, out of a flat piece of bamboó? 
You could borrow a knife for a time; shape the bamboo 
with a handle and blade, smooth the blade and sharpen 
the point and then you would always have a knife to 
finish off your models properly. д 

Modelling at present is too often the acceptance of the 
roughest, crudest first attempt, and this of course misses 
the advantage which I have last pointed out. Hand- 
work also can be defended strongly because it enables 
the school to be self-reliant. Infants’ toys, mats to sit 
on, even a little house to keep gardening tools їй or 
to store examples of handwork, can all be produced ‘by 
the interested work of the boys. 

The writer even knows a school where the boys are 
building a little house in which the boarders can cook 


their meals. A self-reliant school will produce self-reliant’ 


boys. 

Stories in the lower primary classes are told for the same 
reasons as in the infant classes and further to begin to 
make the boys aware of the world outside their villages. 
Without some knowledge of this world; without, for 
instance knowing that there are bigger, brighter villages 
in other parts of India, that pecple in other parts have 
different customs, a boy is left without any mark to aim 
at. Widen, even begin to widen, his horizon, and you have 
taken the first step towards a better village. This can 
best be done by stories, stories of boys and villages and 
customs in other parts of India and in other countries, 
stories about machines, 


steam engines, ships and aero- 
planes, abov 


t towns and deserts, any story in short thavwwill 
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excite his wonder, satisfy “his curiosity or broaden his” 
sympathies. *The only new subject heading in the lower 
primary syllabus that definitely enlarges the work of the 
infant classes is the study of environment. Аз soon as 
` you understand what this means you will accept it as 
unquestioningly as you accept the presence of reading, 
writing and arithmetic in the syllabus. It means no more 
than that it is theebusiness of the school to get the boy to 
understand what he sees, and what happens, round about 
him. Villagers, for instance, accept *Fever' as the act of 
God. But that same God has given man reasoning powers ; 
man has used those powers to find ont that ‘Fever’ is 
caused by certain conditions or certain insects and that if 
.the conditions are removed or the insects prevented from 
breeding, there is far less fever—lives are saved. Yet these 
lives are still being unnecessarily lost because the villagers 
either remain ignorant of the causes or are so bound down 
-. by custom and habit that they cannot jerk themselves out 
_ Of their groove to remove these causes. Environment 
' lessons are intended to make boys—future villagers— 
-understand and therefore able to control the conditions in 
€ which they live. While our whole school life, as we have 
seen, is to be designed to produce minds which will in 

time be able to burst the bonds of custom and habit. 

The syllabus is put into your hand—an order from the 
proper authority to you. That order must be obeyed— 
the syllabus must be carried out. It is, however, far too 
often assumed that the syllabus is a sufficient guide for 
the year's work, that the teacher can go on from day to 
day with only an occasional glance at the syllabus for a 
guide. Itisnotso. It is only a brief outline of what you 
must have done by the end of the year. It is not a suffi- 
cient guide to the year’s work. Your duty is to take the 
Syllabus as a general guide, and for each separate section, 
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for each separate class, plan out and write down a detailed 
course of work. You may think that this is the sub- 
inspector's work. He must certainly do it, too, as a 
guide for himself and for weak teachers, but no course of 
work planned by a sub-inspector will have one quarter 
the value to you that one planned by yourself will have. 
The fact of doing it alone will give you an insight into 
the working of a school that nothing else will give. You 
need not do it afresh every year. You should do it at 
first in such a way, leaving one side of the paper blank, 
that you will be able to add to it and improve it as your 
experience teaches you. The whole year is too long a 
period to adopt as a unit. You should therefore adopt 
sub-divisions of the year to divide up your course. 
Months are obvious ones but perhaps too short. “You 
will probably find it best to divide the year into ‘quarters’ 
or into three ‘terms’ marked if possible by well-defined 
holidays. Let us assume four ‘quarters’, say (a) up to 
the Dol festival, (b) "up to the rains, (с) up to Durgapuja 
and (d) to the end of the year. These are not equal in 


length and the amount of work will vary with the length- 


of the quarter whatever date you select for your sub- 
divisions. © 

Ву dividing the work up like this you will be much 
more sure that your rate of progress is enough to cover 
the ground in the year. That is the reason for having 
sub-divisions. For some subjects, e.g. arithmetic, you 
will have to leave sometime at the end of each quarter— 
a week or so for ‘revision’, i.e. for much varied work on 
what has been taught, so as to make quite sure that it is 
firmly established. But for most subjects this is unneces- 
sary, е.в. composition, drawing, handwork, environment. 
The question of a revision time at the end of the year 


also depends on the nature of your work. You should 
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aim at being able to doe without. it. All your work, - 

throughout tbe year should be done so thoroughly, should 

be so applied and so practised as you go along that itis ^ 

fully established in the boys' minds. Revision should be 

a, constant process—in every lesson, every day, every 

month, there should be application and practice in what 

has been done in the time that is past. There should be 

= ` no need to leave the last three months of the year for 
‘revision’. That belongs to the days when school work 
was all reading—learning by heart. Your aim is to cause 

P. the boys' minds to develop throughout the year and this 

| process does not depend оп 'revision'. You need have 

. no fear of examination. If you go on quietly and syste- 
matically with your work throughout the year, revising, 
practising, using new knowledge as you go, the result 
of the examination will take care of itself. 

One conception you must have clearly in your mind in 
arranging your year's course and setting up your stand- 
ards and that is the conception** of development or 
Е ©, progress. You must not be content with the same 
| .kind of work in November that you expect in March; 
you must not ask the same kind of mental arithmetic 
question, you must not accept the same kind of writing, 
or the same kind of performance in drawitüg or hand- 
| work. Unless the standard in your mind is constantly 

rising throughout the year your work is failing. Un- 

| léss, for example, the composition exercises of class IV 

Я become (a) longer, (b) better arranged, (c) better written 

^ and (d) in more varied and correct language, your year's 
“i work has been barren. 

The school course is like a ladder in which four 

clearly marked stages represent the four years’ work. 

Within the stage, within the year’s work, every day, 

every week, every month must represent a rung gained. 


Si 
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. The right way to climb the ladder is by regular, easy 
stages. The wrong way is to have-a lot of little steps 
making very little progress and then to try to make up 
time by putting in one or two very high steps which 
only a very few boys can negotiate. 

The right way to arrange the year's work in school 
is by regular stages with constant steady progress from 
the first. The wrong way is to neglect the beginning, 
to waste time at the start and then try to make up for 
it by hasty cram at the end. 

Steady progress from the bottom of the school to the 
top, steady progress from the beginning of the year to 
the end: these should be the constant watchwords of 
everyone who aspires to be a good teacher. Hasty 
improvisation from day to day will never give you this. 
The only way to achieve it is to plan out the work care- 
fully beforehand, know exactly what you expect, have 
definite rising standards for different classes and for 
different parts of the year, and so realize this conception 
of progress and development. 

This work of expanding the syllabus into definite 
courses of work is most important and should receive 
great attention and be practically carried out by every 
student in the elementary training school Every 
teacher should take away with him from his training 
course, and every teacher who has not done it in the 
training school should have in his possession, at least 
the following documents :— i 

(1) A complete course, constructed by himself, for 
teaching, reading and writing in class I. It should con- 
tain dozens and dozens of sentences suitable at various 
stages for dictation, and these sentences should increase 
in length and number till they become little stories in 
the latter half of the year. 
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(2) For each class that he teaches a hundred or so, ° 


typical mental arithmetic questions based on village life.” 
and designed by the teacher himself. They should be 
grouped into ‘Quarters’ or ‘Months’, and these should 
show development not only in the size of the numbers 
“used but chiefly in the complexity of the processes. 

(3) A list of subjects for composition enough to 
keep the class busy throughout the year. 

(4) A drawing khata with a simple progressive 
series of simple drawings for each of the lower primary 
classes. 

(5) A khata containing a developing series of plans 
to be done to scale. 3 

With regard to each of these you will read further in 
later sections. Here they are given to emphasize in 
practical form that it is your duty to amplify the syllabus 
so that it becomes a real daily help to you. 


A SUGGESTED SYLLABUS; FOR LOWER 
AND UPPER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


GENERAL NOTES ON THE SYLLABUS 

I. Rxrrcrous and moral instruction must be given. 
in all schools for at least one hour a week. If additional 
time is required it may be taken, up to a totai of 3 hours, 
from the play and the story periods in classes IA and 
IB and, if required, half an hour may also be deducted 
fiom the time for reading in classes II and III. For 
classes IV and V further religious instruction is included 
in the list of optional subjects. 

II. The times allotted to the different subjects are 
important indications of their relative importance and 
value, but need not be rigidly adhered to: They may be 
slightly according to the needs of different 
villages and of different times of the year. 
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III. The syllabus is designed for children beginning 
-school at the age of five. Such children should be 
admitted at the beginning of the school year following 
their fifth birthday. For such children a six years’ 
course is provided, but it should be possible for children 
coming to school at a later age to complete the course 
in five years. 

IV. Classes may be grouped variously during the day 
in different subjects according to the nature of the sub- 
ject and the qualifications of the teacher, e.g. in environ- 
ment lessons classes IA and IB would naturally go 
together, and also classes II and III, but in arithmetic, 
as class III will be capable of doing much of its work 
by itself it may for this subject be grouped with class I. 

V. Personal cleanliness as to teeth, hair, nails, etc. 
and the cleanliness and tidiness of clothing, should be 
the subject of daily inspection in order to inculcate good 
habits. Throughout the hygiene course the lessons must 
be practical as far as possible. 

VI. Teachers must take an active interest in the clean- 
liness and neatness of the school and compound. The help 
of all the children should be actively engaged in this. 

МП. Every school should have its own, garden. This 
should be the pride of the school and the basis of much 
of the nature work. Neat fences or hedges must be the 
work of, and must be maintained by, the boys. 

VIII. In all classes a portion of each day's work іа 
arithmetic must be spent in oral work of two distinct 
kinds— 

(а) Mechanical practice to ensure ease, rapidity and 
accuracy in the four fundamental operations. 
Work can be graded by combining processes 
rather than by increasing the size of the 
numbers used. 
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(b) Varied practice in problem form with small, * 


figures to ensure that the children can use 

their knowledge. It is most important that 

the form of the question should be constantly 
- changed. 

It is important that there should be a close relation 
between this oral work and the current written work of 
the class. A à 

IX. It is not intended that all the forms of handwork 
suggested in the syllabus should be done in every school. 
They are indications of the sort of work to be organized 
into a regular and progressive course throughout the 
year. lf any boy or teacher has special aptitude for 
these or any other form of handwork, that aptitude 
should be fully utilized. 


2 


X. Classes II and III should work for 43 hours a day 


for five days in the week and for 13 hours on another day. 
‘Classes IA and IB should be dismissed rj hours earlier 
on each of the five full days. Clásses IV and V should 
work for half an hour longer on each of the five full days. 
XI. The syllabus is intended primarily for village 
schools, both for boys and for girls. Suggestions for 
its modification so as to make it more suitable for town 
schools and for girls’ schools will be welcome. 


Crass IA 


"Reading and soriting—53 hours. 

By the end of the year the children should be able to 
read and write any simple sentence containing no com- 
pound letters, except that three or four of the common- 
est compound letters may be taught. Some method 
designed to secure and keep the interest of the children 


must be used. No book need be used till the last few 


months of the year. 
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` Avithmetic—3 hours. ә 


D 


` By the end of the year the children should be able to 


- use freely and accurately any number combination within 


20. Recognition and writing of the numbers up to so 
may be taught. All numbers taught must ‘at the time 
of first teaching be in concrete form before the class and 
all number work must normally be done with concrete 
objects. Serial addition and subtraction of 2’s, 3's, 
4’s, 5’s and 6’s within 50. This can be done in an 
interesting way in connexion with the work with bricks, 
beads and games. 


Play including sense training—4 hours. 


Easy construction with small clay bricks made in the 
school. Making a ball by winding strips of clean rag. 
Clay modelling of natural objects in connexion with 
nature talks and of common village objects. Simple 
drawing on blackboards or in a sand patch, Making 
and stringing of clay beads coloured with school or 
home-made dyes. (See Class IV.) Models in a sand 
patch to illustrate stories. Play with grass, straw and 
palm leaves. Village games; singing games. Sense 
training games (e.g. blindfold recognition of shapes and 
sound). Recognition of colours, shapes and smells, etc. 


Conversation, observation and stories—3 hours. « 


The children must take an active part in this, as one 
ОЁ the objects in view is to help the children to express 
their own thoughts. Talks and stories about birds, 
animals, insects, water life, plants and weather. The 
teacher should go out into the fields or jungle: where 
possible. Suitable seasonal opportunities must be taken.’ 
Folk: stories, fairy stories, and any story that is likely to 


ee 
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interest small children. Wo book is prescribed. The, 
teacher must have his own stock of material. 


Religious instruction—1 hour. 


Crass IB 
Reading and writing—s} hours. 

By the end of the year the children should be able to 
read simple stofies and to write any simple sentence 
from dictation. At least two simple, childish, clearly 
printed books to be read. Recognition and writing of 
compound letters. At the end of the year the alphabet 
must be thoroughly known. a 


Arithmetic—3 hours. 


The four simple rules within тоо. Recognition and 
writing of numbers to roo to be carefully taught. Place 
value of figures to be carefully taught concretely. The 
children should be able to write accurately from dicta- 


tion simple examples of addition, e.g. 27 
6 


IO 


7 


o 


Recognition of and writing figures containing three 
digits may be taught. Multiplication tables up to 
сох то 15 essential that these tables should Бе 
used with ease and accuracy. Mechanical practice for 
this purpose is necessary. Any games or competitions 
that can be devised for this purpose will be useful. 


Play—4 hours. 
9 As class IA. Paper tearing, leafplatter-making 
and simple weaving with strips of palm leaf may be 
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` „added. More advanced grass and straw work. Sewing. 
' Less sense training is needed. The extra time may be 
given to new games and songs. 


Conversation, observation and stories—-3 hours. 


As in class IA. Gardening may be begun here for 
observation of growth, flowers and fruits. 


Religious instruction—1 hour. 


Crass II 
Reading—4 hours. 

One hour at least to be devoted to silent reading. The 
reading lesson must always be so conducted as to ensure 
that the children's minds are occupied with the thoughts 
expressed rather than with the words. In reading aloud 
correct and clear pronunciation must be insisted on, but 
silent reading should, occupy a considerable part of the 
available time. Two: ог three books written in simple 
language and containing interesting stories are to be read 
during the year. Commission to memory of 6o to roo 
lines of suitable poetry. Attention may be directed to 
the component parts of such compound words as occur. 


Composition and writing—4q hours. 


In all oral lessons children should be encouraged to 
talk freely, and correct forms of speech must be insisted 
on. In the oral composition les$ons children should be 
caused to speak at greater length. They should tell in 
their own words stories they have heard or read. They 
should be encouraged to make up stories themselves. 
Interesting sights and village happenings are geod sub- 
jects. In the latter half of the year simple exercises df 


this sort may be written, each child writing his own 
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thoughts. These must прі be copied from the black- 
board. Very simple letters to near relatives should be~ 
taught. In all written work a clear, well formed and | 
neat handwriting must be exacted from the first. 
Transcription exercises are useful for spelling and writ- 
ing. Dictation. -Any script used in village documents. 
should be taught in this class. 


Arithmetic—4 hours. 


The four simple rules within 1,000. Recognition and 
writing of numbers may be taught up to 10,000. Place 
value must be carefully taught. Numbers involving the 
use of zero such as 304 or 3040 should frequently be 
dictated for recognition and writing. Indian tables of 
money and weights to be taught and practical work done 
with them in a play-shop. Simple accounts to be kept. 
Balances, weights and all material used in the shop to be 
made in the school. Addition and subtraction of these 
measures are to be taught. Piés are to be used in 
written calculation only where they are in common use 
in the village. The fractions in common use such as 


' adha, derh, arhai, pau, etc. to be explained and learnt 


practically. ТаЫеѕ—12 times and 16 times. Where 
clocks are in use-—how to tell the time bya them. 


Study of environment—31 hours. 

^ Collections of local flowers, grasses and leaves. 
Gardening—a simple record of observed growth in the 
School garden to be kept. Watching development of 
the frog, caterpillar and mosquito. Lessons on domestic 
animals and birds and their care. Kindness to animals 
and birds. Work of water in the formation of small 
^water-courses, nalas and the removal and deposition of 
earth; ideas of mountains, rivers, the sea and other land: 
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and water forms. School rambles. The points of the 
‘compass. First idea of plan making; done first in sand, 
later on slates or paper. Rough plans of the room, school 
house and compound to be made in sand or drawn. 
Hygiene—in connexion with plan-drawing and house- 
building (see Handwork), the principles and practice of 
ventilation, cleanliness and care of the house and sur- 
roundings must be thoroughly taught. The dangers of im- 
pure and stagnant water to be taught ih connexion with 
the development of the mosquito and the work of water. 


Handwork—3 hours. 

The type of house common in the locality may be 
built in miniature. Weaving with palm leaves, straw 
-or string, of articles for this’ house. Further models 
in clay and in sand. Simple illustrations of stories. 
Simple decoration of rough pottery. The making of 
simple bamboo or wooden tools for this and other pur- 
poses. Hand pankhas and other useful forms of basket 
work in cane, split bamboo, palm leaves, aloe or jute 
fibre or straw. Spinning and netting, sewing. Drawing 
should be done in connexion with nature work, etc. and 
‘can in this class be done on slates. Memory drawing. 


Stories—2 hours. 


Stories of children of other parts of India and other 
countries to broaden sympathies. Stories from history 
and literature with special reference to India and locat 
conditions. Stories for the children's own enjoyment, 
amusement and wonder. 


‘Games and physical iraining—2 hours. 


Rules for local games must be carefully codified. 


Any system of physical training known to the teacher 
may be practised. 


D 


“other lands, 
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N.B.—(1) No English words tos be used in orders. 


(2) In any one period the parts of the body must be exercised °. 


in turn, but care must be taken that all -exercises for 
any one part of the body are not done at one time, 
e.g. all arm exercises must not be taken together. 

(3) The year's course must be so graded that the amount 
done in any one period is adjusted to the child's deve- 

e lopment in strength and dexterity. 

(4) Games, if well organized and keenly played, may be 

played in the time allotted for physical training. 


Religious instruction—1 hour. 
^ 


Crass III 


Reading—44 hours. E 

One hour at least to be devoted to silent reading as 
in class II. 

The two or three books to be read must be entirely 
different from those used in class II; 60 to roo new 
lines of poetry to be committed to memory. 

The books to be read in classes JJ and III should con- 
tain matter which is both interesting and instructive, 
e.g. stories about children of other parts of India and of 
matters of village interest, e.g. markets, 
and of wider interest, e.g. ships, trains, a big town ; 
stories from history and tradition’ not necessarily of 
India only. How we are fed and clothed. 


Composition—4 hours. 

oral compositión, but much of the work in this 

class will be written. At least one composition a week 

must be written by each child expressing his own thoughts 

in his own words. Useful types of subjects are :— 
(1) eGiving the beginning and end of an imaginary 

and leaving the child to complete it. 


Some 


story 
(2) Building a story round four or five key words. 


o 


o 
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(3) Description of a scenecbefore the eye ; excursions 
or village happenings. 


(4) What you would do in a sudden emergency, e.g. 
if a boy falls into a well, 

(5) Reproduction in the children’s own words of a 
story read or heard. 


(6) If any stories are dramatized the composition and 
writing of the dialogue is a uSeful exercise 


Letter-writing.—The correct current forms of begin- 
ning and ends of various kinds of letters. The teacher 
must tell the class clearly to whom the letter is to be 
written and about what. The mode of addressing enve- 
lopes in the clearest form to be taught. An actual 
interchange of letters between schools is stimulating. 
Besides letters to relatives and friends, simple letters to a 
shopkeeper placing orders or of inquiry to postmaster or 
-doctor or Co-operative society and simple applications for 
posts should be written. Composition in correct language 
must be exacted. Dictation and transcription. 


Arithmetic—q hours. 


G 


The system of numeration to be fully understood. 
Practice in writing and recognition of figures containing 
the symbol zero is still needed. The four compound 
rules in Indian money, weights and measures of length 
“and area. Reduction. Revision of, and constant prac- 
fice in, the tables learnt in classes IB and II. All the 
fractional Parts of 16 should be known thoroughly 
-and used with €ase. А practical notion of the acre and 
its relation to local measures. Subhankari in its com- 
monest and most useful forms, the reason for each for- 
mula being explained. Simple jama kharach. 
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Study of environment—2}, hours. 


As in class II. 

The collections should be fuller and better arranged, 
and classified. Gardening—a study of the different kinds 
of, soil, especially with regard to porosity. The records 
kept should be more detailed, carefully written, dated and 
illustrated with sketches. In this class additional simi- 
lar records should be kept of the development of frog, 
caterpillar and mosquito. A higher standard of work in 
composition and illustration in connexion with rambles 
and the observation of the work of water should also be 
exacted. А simple weather chart should be kept daily. 
Plan drawing to scale must be taught. Careful plans 
to scale must be drawn of (a) the class room, (b) the 
school house, (c) the compound with the buildings in it. 
Rougher plans to scale should also be drawn. 

(а) The compound and its immediate environment 
within about 5o yards, showing two or three other build- 
ings or wells and roads or paths of existent. 

(b) An irregular-shaped paddy field. 

(c) А group of three irregular-shaped paddy fields. 

A plan of the village should be done by co-operative 
work with roads, paths and any landmarks. - Still rougher 
plans should be drawn by co-operative work of (a) the 
area within a mile of the school showing the school roads 
"and paths, streams if any, wells, any other group of 
houses and any other prominent feature, and (b) the area 
within the immediate knowledge of the boys including 
all neighbouring villages. This can be constructed 
roughly from village knowledge on some such scale as 
would correspond to two inches to a mile. 

Hygiene—continue and develop the work of class II. 
Importance of a dry site for a house. Wells or tanks for 
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' cattle and washing clothes to he separate from those used 
' for drinking purposes. Water-borne diseases—cholera, 
enteric, dysentery and their prevention. 

Care of food. Danger of flies. 

Avoidance of stagnant water and dark corners with 
reference to the mosquito. Malaria and its prevention. 
Small-pox and vaccination. Prevention and care of sore 
eyes. 

Village sanitation. The use of disinfectants. Sun- 
light, the cheapest and best. The burning of refuse. 
Manure pits away from houses. Trench latrines. 

Proper care of domestic animals. Kindness to animals. 


Handwork—3 hours. 

A well-made, well-ventilated and well-lit house of sun- 
dried bricks, big enough for a small boy to stand up 
inside, to be built. Relative position of cow-house to be 
indicated. Continuation and development of work done 
in class П. The chiléren must be taught to be dissatis- 
fied with their first crude efforts in all forms of hand: 
work and strive to ‘do it better’. Rough woodwork 
with village tools. Sewing. 

Drawing.—Simple ideas of decorative design should be 
given and the children encouraged to make their own 
original designs. In nature drawing, leaves and flowers 
must be drawn in sprays and fruits with twig and leaves. 
Subjects must be graded in difficulty throughout the year.» 


Stories—2 hours. 


The work of class Ti scontinued and developed. The 


stories from Indian history should be arranged in chrono- 
logical order, 


Games and physical training—z2 hours. As in class П. 
Religious instruction—1 hour. 824 
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Crass IV 
Reading—4 hours. 

At least three books similar in size to those in use at 
present must be read during the year. These books must 
still be in simple language, as the object is to enlarge the 
boys' stock of ideas, to interest them and thus to give a 
taste for reading. Опе of these books should contain as 
much interesting, information about geographical subjects 
as possible. 

Reading and explaining manuscripts such as khasras, 
rasids and simple tamasuks. 

Recitation of 8o to 120 lines of good but simple poetry. 
In this class the proportion of time devoted to silent 
reading should be increased. ү 

The forms of compound words must receive more 
attention. This work should be concentrated af the 
beginning or end of the reading lesson, and should not 
interrupt the main work of the reading lesson, which, is 
concerned with the matter read. ^ 


Composition, grammar and writing—4 hours. 

Original composition in varied forms continued and 
developed. Better and slightly longer compositions to 
be expected. A higher standard in letter-writing. Filling 
in the usual post-office forms. 


Dictation. 14 
^ A period each week might be used for transcribing 


interesting matter from newspapers or elsewhere for use 
in the lower classes. This should be in clear and neat 
script. 
Oral composition may be developed by boys telling of 
interesting individual experiences. The discovery and 
‘naming of the commonest parts of speech. The analysis 
of simple sentences and grammatical agreement to be 


х 
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,taught in close connexion with. the correction of errors in 
composition. 


Arithmelic—4 hours. 

Simple unitary method, practice, interest by the Indian 
method. Factors and the use of factors in multiplication 
and division, jamabandi. 

Constant practice in all useful tables such as 16 times 
must be given, but tables like 13 times néed not be taught 
at all. Subhankari (kathauti, bighauti, mahwari and 
salana). Further simple village accounts. Great import- 
ance to be attached to neat and methodical work. 


Hygiene and saniiation—14 hours, 

The chief laws of health — 

(1) Fresh air. Oxygen. Effect of breathing, neces- 
sity for sleeping with open windows and 
uncovered head. Ventilation. Why trees and 
gardens are beneficial. 

(2) Exercise. HoW exercise in fresh air gives more 
oxygen, develops muscles, gives appetite, in- 
duces healthy sleep and keeps the doctor away. 

(3) Cleanliness— 

(a) Personal—necessity for bath; “һе need for 
freqüent and regular washing of clothes, 
sunning and airing of bedding, mats, etc. 

(0) Food—necessity for cleanliness in the kitchen 
and the careful cleaning of utensils. Flies— 
why they come and their danger. Boiling of 
milk and water. Germs come from dark and 
dirt. 

(c) House and compound. Burning rubbish. Avoid- 
ance of stagnant water, darkness and dirt. 
Value of whitewash and of regular and 
thorough cleaning of insides of houses. 
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Prevention of tuberculosis, cholera, malaria, plague, 
small-pox, efiteric and of bad eyesight and blindness. 
Dealing with common emergencies such as burns, snake- 
bites, wounds and falling into water. 
» These matters must be taught in the closest connexion 
with local village conditions. 


Geography—1} hours. 


Very elementary information about India as a whole 
and its position in the world and in Asia. Side by side 
with this study must go careful instruction on what a 
map is and the different things that may be shown by 
colours on maps, e.g. physical features, crops and rain- 
fall, climate, railways, roads and canals and political 
details. Representations of natural features are much 
more important than those of artificial boundaries and 
must not stop short at them. After the elementary in- 
formation about India, more detajled knowledge about 
the natural area in which the school is situated, i.e. 
Chota Nagpur, Orissa, the Ganges valley. The relation 

‘of this area to India as a whole must never be lost sight 
of. A study of all the means of communication, e.g. 
roads, railways, is important. Present day developments, 
e.g. new railways and the development of new industries, 
must always be kept in sight. 

School excursions. 
^ A collection of illustrations from old newspapers, etc. 


should be aimed at. 


History—14 hours. 
The history of India in outline to Babur. Every op- 
portunity must be seized to illustrate from local history, 


and imaginative detail to make this real to the children 


is permissible. 


^ 


a? 
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: А ‘ 
* Physical exercises—1}4 hours. 


As before. More advanced games and deshi kasrat 
should be taught. If a trained scoutmaster is available 
Scouting may be begun in this or an earlier class. 


Handwork and drawing—z hours. 

(а) Handwork.—1 hour. Rough carpentry. Sewing. 
Extraction of dyes for use in the lower school. Con- 
struction of relief maps. Any form of handwork in 
which any available teacher is skilled should be 
developed to the utmost. 


(b) Drawing.—ı hour. Development of the work 
done in class III. 


Gardening and nature study—2 hours. 
Continue the keeping of records. Add observation of 
bee, ant, white-ant and silkworm. 
-Crop pests, soils and manures. 
Life history of typical plants, such as rice and dal. 
Special work of the various parts of plants. 
Care of, and kindness to, animals. 


Optional subjects—353 hours. 

(a) Additional religious instruction. s 

(b) English. 

(c) Further work in any of the above subjects. Hand- 
work and gardening are specially recommended. 
Experimenting with vegetables end fruit not commonly 
grown in the village. 

Religious instruction—1 hour. 


Crass V 
Readin &—4 hours. 


As in class IV. Entirely different books to be used. 
More difficult village manuscripts to be read. Recitation 
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of 8o to roo or more lines “of poetry. Reading of repu- ' 
table newspapers to be encouraged. If pamphlets on 
agricultural topics, veterinary or medical subjects or 
any other subject likely to interest and be of use to the 
vilagers can be obtained, these should be studied. 


Composition, grammar and writing—q hours. 

A continuation and development of the work of class 
IV. Again there should be development in the original 
compositions and a higher standard in the correct use of 
language must be obtained. Development of the analysis 
of simple sentences. More careful study of those portions 
of grammar which are necessary to énsure the correct 
use of language and to correct errors in composition. 

Dictation and transcription as in class IV. 

Some schools may begin the preparation in manuscript 
of a simple village news sheet. 


Arithmelic—4 hours. " 
More problems in unitary method. Interest by the 
Indian method, simple and compound. Reference to 
` co-operative societies and comparison of rates of inter- 
est. More work on factors. Simple fractions and their 
application in Simplifying calculations. ч 
Practice in the use of the subhankari learnt in classes 
III and IV. 
Elementary mahajani and samindari accounts. 
ў Practical work on land measurement and its record. 
e and sanitation—14 hours. * 
and development of the work in class IV. 
such as opium, bhang, 


Hygien 
Continuation 
The evils of abuse of drugs, 
ganja, dnd alcohol. 
Village sanitation—m 
outlined in class ШІ. 


ore advanced work on the course 


^ 
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"T Geography--14 hours. : 


Study of the three natural areas making up the 
province. 

The province as a political unit with special reference 
to its products, industries and communications. 2 

Throughout the work the use of wall maps and of 
maps drawn by the boys is of the first importance. The 
districts should not be drawn as isolated maps, but must 
be shown in the natural area in their relative positions. 

Further study of the geography of India with know- 
ledge of the monsoon. 

Very elementary. knowledge about the world, e.g. what 
India gives the world and how, and what she gets and 
how. 


History—141 hours. 
Complete the history of India in outline. A simple 
outline of the administration of the village or town, 


district, province and country. Co-operative credit 
societies. 


Physical exercises—1} hours. 


Continuation of the work of class IV. 


Handwork and drawing—2 hours. 


A further development of the work of class IV. 

In drawing, more elaborate designs, based on geome- 
trical or natural forms. 

Elementary notions of model drawing as applied to 
objects based on the cube, e.g. a box; circle and sphere, 
€-8. ghara, placed in different positions. А 

Attempts should be made to draw little scenes from 
nature. The object of this is to encourage self-expres- 
sion, and great accuracy should not be expected. 
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Gardening and nature study:—2 hours. 

Experimenting with crops and manures. Irrigation 
by simple channels. The garden should be fully self- 
supporting and the sale of its produce should provide 


funds for new experiments. 
The cultivation of the silkworm is to be encouraged in. 


suitable localities. 
в 


Optional subjects—33 hours. 
As in class IV. 


Religious instruction—1 hour. 


° 


=» 


VII 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 
: FURNITURE 2 


SITE AND Compouyp 


IN the provinces of Bihar, Orissa and Bengal there 
are thousands of lower primary schools being conducted 
on verandas, or in dark little rooms in the middle of 
bastis. You maycbe sent to one of these and you will, of 


course, do your best in the circumstances. It is, how- . 


ever, your place as a trained teacher to know what a good 
school really needs and to ask for this on every. pogsible 


-occasion. 


In the first place you should lose no opportunity of 
pressing the view that the school should be away from 
the basti on an open site with sufficient ground attached 
for the various purposes of the school. You should ask 
and press for at least half to three-quarters of an acre. 
In this compound you will need :— 

(а) A levelled area for drill and games of the older 
boys. 

(b) À corner under a shady tree or trees for the in- 
fants’ play corner. There you will have à swing апа а 
Seesaw, a heap of sand, clay fer modelling and lots of 
small ‘bricks’ for building. 

(c) An area for brick making and miniature house 
building—the lower primary boys’ work and play corner. 

(d) The garden might be restricted to the borders of 
the paths and immediately round the school house, but,if 
you have any boys living at the school they should have 
a patch where they can grow their own vegetables. 


% 
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(e) For upper primary schools there must also be an 
area for relicf maps. 

(f) If the teacher lives in the compound he should 
also have a patch where he can grow vegetables for his 
Озуп use, but he is not entitled to use the boys' labour for 
this. The teacher must be very careful to see that boys 
are not made to do any work which is not for their own 
benefit or the joirft benefit of the school. If any of them 
volunteer to help the teacher they can, of course, do so. 
But this must be purely voluntary and out of school hours. 

The compound should be surrounded by a fence of 
some sort by the boys. The best sort is a green living 


. one. Bamboo or thorn fences look unsightly and give 


the place an untidy, slovenly appearance which we must 
try to avoid. Either doranta (cuttings) or dodonea (seeds) 
will give a hedge which will in two years be thick enough 
to keep out animals. The seeds or cuttings should be 
put down in double rows at the beginning of the rains. 
They must be regularly watered during the dry weather 
for their first two years. Thereafter they will be green all 
the year round and will need' only clipping to keep them 
straight and even and neat. This clipping is a difficulty. 
The boys will, 1 am afraid, be too small to reach the top. 
to do it. Perhaps a few of the fathers might be per- 
suaded to do it occasionally. 

If there are no shady trees in the compound two or 
three should be planted.and cared for by the older boys. 
It will be a useful lesson to them to think about the boys 
who will come after them and it can be linked up with 
the Asoka lesson. If they plant trees they should start 
a small khata for the history of the trees, in which they 
record А description and exact measurements twice a 
year, say, in October and in March. This khata they 
should solemnly hand over with the care of the trees to- 
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their successors in class IV. It will in time be a most 
interesting school document. 


House 


The first thing we require in a school house—remember 
‘our aim of individuality—is space to get the classes 
properly arranged and the boys spread out. We want 
bigger houses, much bigger than villagers usually con- 
‘ceive, and it is for you to see that when new houses are 
built they are built to suit the school and allow for ex- 
pansion. The usual allowance of space for each boy in 
а school is ro square feet. Now if the villages which 
support your school can supply say 15 boys and girls 
every year and if your work is successful you will in time 
have a school, allowing for some detentions, like this : 

I II ПІ ІУ 
18 14 12 1I 

And this is the sert of school that you should think 
‘of as the minimum lower primary school for two teachers. 
Now some head teachers like to teach classes I and IV 
together and others prefer classes I and II to be together. 
We must therefore provide rooms which will allow of 
any combination of classes. Room No. 1 must be able 
to take classes I and II or 32 boys, and room No. 2 

' must be capable of taking classes I and IV or 29 boys. 

For 32 boys we require 32 x то = 320 square feet. 

Bonzo a, art, ма S 29 хото = 290  , » 
The next thing to consider is the width that can be 

most easily built in the village. For the best arrange- 
ment of classes we need long-shaped rooms. So it is 
not desirable to ask for very broad houses. АП things 
considered a width of more than 14 or 15 feet cannot he 
expected in a village built house and this width is very 
suitable for the school. This being fixed then, for the 
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minimum school we require two rooms 32? = about 23 feet , 


long and 392 = about 21 feet long. But remember that 
this is the minimum and, before committing yourself to 
asking for a house, you must consider the possibilities of 
‘expansion. It is unnecessarily harrassing for the villagers 
to be constntly. called on to make extensions. So when 
getting your-house in the first place you must make 
allowance for reasenable expansion. You can get an idea 
of the number of children available for school in any 
village or villages by taking 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion, i.e. if there are 1,000 people in your villages there 
will be 150 children, boys and girls, of school-going age. 
Your minimum house provides for 6o. You must not 
ignore the girls, because you will find that if you succeed 
in your school as explained in the following pages, more 
and more little girls will be coming to the boys' school 
or to the mixed school as it will become. Оп the other 
hand there is a maximum that two teachers can manage. 


` This might be something like 26—21—18—16. A school 


like this would keep the teachers very busy, but it is a 
-possibility—it can be done. This provides for about 80 


- children. Your two-teacher school house should there- 


fore be something between the minimum dimensions 
already given and those for this maximum School, 


(26 + 21)x10 = 442 = about 34 feet, and 
» jen MEE 
(26 + 16) x 10 = 43° = 30 feet. 
14 


A good workmanlike house would bee 14-15 feet wide 
with two rooms 30 feet long and 25 feet long respectively. 
„You must understand these dunes because you and 


Sou alone in the village will be able to guide in these 


matters. ; Р 
3 


o? 
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The next thing that matters in a school house is light 
and of course air. For this, far more and far bigger 
windows than are usually provided in village-built houses 
are necessary, together with a coat of good white-wash 
inside to reflect the light. The position of the windows 
is important. There is only one position whore windows 
are bad and that is directly in front of the boys—the glare 
is bad for their eyes and prevents them from seeing 
blackboard, maps and pictures properly. I can best ex- 
plain how to place the windows in a diagram showing 

- also how the classes can best be arranged. 


#---9-9з9--—--- 555-0 T7 ОТОНА 
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SCALE 1 dice = EO remy. 


The classes face as shown by the arrows. The walls 
which they face should be completely blank—no doors 
or windows, only blackboard. It is most important to 
note that ia the partition wall A-B there is no door or 
opening of any sort. Where the windows should be 
placed have been marked W on the plan. Their size 
should be something like : 

35 feet x 24 feet. 
; The third thing of importance about a school house is 
its appearance. It must be neat and clean. There is no 
need for you to demand pukka expensive houses. The 
skill of villagers in building the kind of house they know 
15 very great. The appearance of these is frequentiy 
distressing, with bulging walls, patchy plaster and untidy 
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thatch or tiles. But this is fiot necessary and arises from 
the fact that no ideal has ever been held up to them. It 
is for you and your school to hold up this ideal. Care is 
all that is necessary to produce in a mud-built house all 
that, is necessary for a school—flat, straight, smoothly 
plastered Walls, straight, sharp corners, square neat 
window and door spaces, neatly laid on and trim thatch 
or tiles and a flat even wash—white if possible. Even 
better than the mud building but still easily built in any 
village is the building of sun-dried bricks. The writer has 
seen a building of this sort which when plastered and 
finished was hardly distinguishable from a pukka house. 
You will see later that one of the handwork tasks sug- 
gested for class IV is to build a miniature house of this 
kindsin which all these details will be demonstrated. It 
is for you to explain to the villagers that the surround- 
ings in which boys work have a great influence on them 
and to ask them, therefore, to take very special care to 
make the school house the neatest and best house in the 
* village—something to be proud of. к 

„The expenditure оп at least one annual coat of white- 
wash (chalk) inside is absolutely necessary and you must 
press for it, toe safeguard eyesight. lt is desirable out- 
side too, but any colour wash that can be produced in 
the village, so long as it is clean Jooking, will serve for 
the outside. 


© 


FURNITURE 


In most lower primary schools you will find the central 
position occupied by a large table and chair. In most too 
the boys have a limited number of benches to sit on and 
but not always you will find one or more black- 
These things have been mentioned in this order 
most seems to be the order of importance 


generally 
boards. 
because it al 


e 
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7 given to them. The table and'chair first, the boys grouped 
round it and the blackboard for use occasionally when 
the teacher feels inclined to leave his chair. ў 

Now you must see, as teachers, that the first thing to 
be considered in a school is the proper arrangement of 
the boys. If, after they have been arranged “in the way 
that will be described later, there is room for a chair 
and table, you should certainly have them. But if the 
proper arrangement of the boys takes up the whole 
space, and room for a table and chair can only be found by 
crowding the boys, you are not entitled to introduce a 
table. You must be content with a small chair or a stool. 
This is the minimum for your comfort and beyond that 
you are not entitled to inconvenience the classes. 

The only furniture in a lower primary school that is 
absolutely essential is the blackboard. The minimum 
number of these is one to each teacher, but you should 
go on asking for hlackboards in preference to either 
tables or benches till there is one for each class. You 
cannot possibly work two classes properly till you can 
move quickly from one to the other, set work to one on 
the blackboard, and then move to the other to give 
your lesson | with the help of the other “blackboard. If 
you get a brick walled house built you will probably be 
able to get a cement blackboard built in. In that case 
ask for it to stretch right across the room, or as big as 
you possibly can get: the bigger.the better. The bottom 
should be 2 feet, and the top 6 feet, from the ground. 
Most of you will, however, have to be content with a 
wooden blackboard. Again get it as big as possible. 
The blackboard need not have an easel. It is quite 
serviceable hanging on the wall. 3 А 

When you have got your four blackboards and a seat for 
yourself, there enters the question of seats for the boys- 


"TIE на. 
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Here we must remember the enormous cost of equipping” 
all the schools of the province. So we must bear in mind, 
not only our aim of cultivating individuality but also the 
necessity of keeping down costs to the very minimum. 
. Тһе number of benches in a school at present bears no 
relation Whatever either to the size of the school build- 
ing or to the number of boys. If a class numbers 8 this 
year and has 2 benches it might quite well number 13 
next year, but it will still be crowded on the same two 
benches. A bench that is quite reasonable for 4 boys is 
made to do for 7. The only result of this is that not one 
of the seven can use his arms freely and all written work 
is therefore slovenly. А farther and even more import- 
ant result is that each boy cannot help seeing what his 
neighbour is writing. Each therefore learns to depend 
on others. Self-reliance and honesty disappear. This 
crowding on benches more than anything else in school 
is responsible for the sheep-like attitude of boys, for 
their lack of individuality, of self-reliance. 

Again, a school house r4 feet wide would give ample 
space to spread out the boys in a reasonable fashion 
if the whole space were used. But benches are introduc- 
ed, may be 8 feet long, and all the boys are consequently 
crowded into the central 8 feet occupied by the benches. 
Six feet of the width of the school house is completely 
wasted. Teachers have been taught for long to allow 
“18 inches for each boy, but in practice whatever num- 
ber of boys come to school are crowded on to whatever 
number of benches there are. If therefore we want to 
do away with crowding and make certain that each boy 
has room to do really individual work, те shall have 
to do away with long benches. So long as benches are 
"there in limited numbers, and are not fitted to the build- 


ing—so long will crowding remain. У 


e^ 
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`* The question then arises wliat we are going to use 


instead of benches and what we are going to йо with the 
benches that already are in the school. Let us consider 
the two parts of a lower primary school. The two infant 


classes write and work on slates. A slate being a stiff - 


surface needs no rest. On the other hand each child should 
have lots of sticks and beans to count with and he wants 
a place to put these where he can get at them without 
confusion. It is, of course, most desirable that the little 
ones should have a rest for their backs, but in the absence 
of the expensive furniture that would be necessary to get 
this, it would seem that these young children would be 
far better sitting on the floor with their counting material 
by their sides and their slates and books in front of them. 
Each should have a mat to sit on; not a long strip» of 
matting—this would cause crowding just as the bench 
does—but each boy his own mat. These mats should 
be made in the school, by the older boys if necessary, 
and should be about fifteen inches square. They can be 
made of palm leaves, straw or thin shavings of bamboo. 

The lower primary classes, or at least class IV, should 
do most of their work on paper. The reason for this is 
that in later life, any use they may have fo? their skill in 
writing and figuring will be displayed on paper with pen 
and ink. It is false economy therefore to train them on 
slates only. Now to write on paper, decently, you must 
have something to rest your paper on—a desk or table. 
To provide both benches to sit on and a table to write at 
is out of the question in lower primary schools. It seems 
obvious therefore that the boys should sit on the floor on 
Straw mats of their own making and have a low desk 
or table in front of them. This is sometimes piovided 
by cutting down the bench into one long low desk but 
this does not solve the question of crowding. The best 
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solution therefore is to cut the existing benches into 
lengths of “16-18 inches, provide them with legs varying „ 
in height according to the size of the boys and provide 
each boy with one of these. The conception of a desk as 
^a- steep sloping surface with a flat place on top and a 
hollow for pens and inkpot can be forgotten. ^ These low 
desks should be quite flat little tables or'they can be 
given a slope of half an inch by making the front legs 
half an inch shorter than the back legs. The latter 
involves more work and is not really necessary. What 
is more necessary is that the front legs should be set 
back two or three inches, if the «vidth of the wood 
allows, from the front edge, so as to leave an overlap. 
which will bring the writing surface close up to the boy 
anil so obviate his bending his back unnecessarily. In 
the case of narrow benches of about 8 inches this cannot 
be done, but some existing benches are nearly a foot 


, 2. 


! WIDTH OF 

"CONVERTED BENCH, 
NEW TABLES SHOULD 
!BE I4 INCHES WIDE. 
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OVER LAP 


SCALE: inch = 8 INCHES 


wide and the overlap can be given. It should be borne 
in mind in case new desks are made. These however 
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Should be made 14 inches wide. Out of a 6 foot bench 
all the necessary material for four such low desks can 
be found—the only addition being screws. The battens 
underneath the -seat of the bench sawn into lengths give 


the legs. These battens are generally about 23-3 inches * 


wide and about $ thick. These should be arranged as 
shown in the dotted lines in the sketch. 


SIDE VIEW 


CROSS STRAP FOR STRENGTHENING 
<77 ON BOTH SIDES & BACK вот 
NOT IN FRONT. 


SCALE i {INCH = SINGHES. 


Practicable heights for children round about 9-IO years 
of age are from 9-12 inches. Bigger boys require higher 
tables. A mistry and his mate working under the 
supervision of the writer have produced eight such tables 
out of two benches in one day at an additional cost of 
about annas 4 each. The advantages to be gained from 
this conversion are out of all proportion to this extra 
cost. The use of such individual Tow desks ensures : 

(а) The full use of school space. 

(b) That each boy's work is his own. 

. (9) Greater comfort; the desks are light and can 
easily be moved slightly to give the most comfortable 
position for writing, ) 

(d) Much neater work in writing and drawing and 
far more accurate work at all times can be insisted on. 


B D 


` © comfortable position. 
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The bearing of this change from long benches to single 
low desks оп the immediate aim we have set ourselves 


will be at once evident. These desks should be arranged „= 


at least one foot apart so that across a room 14 feet wide 
we can get six desks—using every inch of the space. 


^" So long eas space allows you will of course increase the 


distance between desks—one foot is the minimum. It 
is possible to provide the infant classes too with small 
tables of earth. The usual pattern is just a solid block 
of earth of the required height, plastered and smoothed. 
The disadvantage of these is that they cannot have the 
overlap which brings the writing surface close up to the 


FRONT VIEW 


MUD PLASTER 


‘<-}-SUNDRIED BRICKS 


SCALE: 1 INCH = 42 tncnes. 


5 ла they cannot be moved about to give a more 
A much improved type which the 
n is made by the help of a few of the 


boy: 


writer has see 
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small sun-dried bricks which the boys of classes II and 
IV make. The sides are built up these to the required 
height and across is laid a piece of strong bamboo 
hurdle. This is covered smoothly with earth, and the 
whole plastered. 


SIDE VIEW 


SCALE: finch = 42 INCHES. 


у а : 

The bricks are 6 inches by 3 inches by 2 inches. In 
both the wooden and earthen types the greatest care 
must be taken to have various sizes (heights) to suit 
different boys. 

The earthen desks described for the infants cost noth- 
ing where bamboos are available. They are not, however, 
essential as are the desks for lower primary boys, for the 
reasons already described. The furniture required for 
a lower primary school, then, in order of importance is :— 

1. Four blackboards. 
2. Straw mats for all and seats for the teachers. 


r 


SINGLE DESK MADE BY CUTTING 


UP A LONG 
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3. Desks for the lower primary classes. 
4. Teacher's table. 

Voluntary s. Tables for the infants as described, if 
space allows. 

,For upper primary classes the same reasons that have 
been urged against long benches hold with even greater 
strength against the long benches and desks commonly 
found. It would be an excellent thing to have the desks 
cut up into single tables and the benches into stools. 
But no method of doing this as cheaply as in the lower 
primary classes can be suggested. More material would 
be required for the legs of tables and benches. The 
change however would be so beneficial that it is well 
worth doing even at the cost. All that is wanted is the 
plainest possible table. There need be no inkwell step 
or pen depression (these of course may be provided if 
they do not add to the cost). They are not nearly .so 
necessary on a flat table as they were on the old sloping 
desks. Four legs, a flat top 18 ifiches by rs inches and 
a sneif-9 inches below the top, are required. If you 
can get the tables made, you can improvise stools by 
building up sun-dried bricks and padding the top with 
straw and palm-leaf matting. Do not be persuaded to 
compromise with what are called dual desks. So long 
as there are dual desks, three boys will be crowded on 
to them quite freely. No teacher will be able to crowd 
otwo boys on to one boy's stool or desk and therefore 
the furniture described is the only form which will help 
us to establish in our primary schools the much needed 
truths that boys are individuals; each boy has brains of 
his own;.each must rely on his own mind processes. 


PART II ә 
ТНЕ ТЕАСНІМС АКТ 


І 
THE CHILD MIND 


Tue secret of success in the art of healing sick people 
is assisting nature. It is nature that does the work, 
assisted by the doctor's art. The secret of success in 
agriculture is again assisting nature. You give manure 
to the soil to restore something which you have taken 
away, i.e. to restore the soil to its natural condition. 
The art of teaching is. the art of guiding and assisting 
the natural growth of a boy's mind and it too must follow 
nature if it is to be successful, and the particular piece ` 
of nature that we are concerned with is the mind of the 
child. To understand this is the very first duty of the 
teacher. You can read in books what other people have 
found out and think about the child mind; but a better 
way is for each of us to find out things for ourselves by 
studying, not books, but boys and girls themselves. 
Watch them at play when they do not know that anybody ' 
is looking at them. It is necessary to anticipate the 
result of your studies here but you should not let this 
Prevent you from studying boys and girls for yourself. 


Anything that you learn for yourself will be far more 


valuable than what you read here, and you must n any 
case watch for and identify the characteristics that will 
be mentioned here. 


o 
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Probably the first thing that will strike you will be their 2° 
restlessness;e they love to be doing something; to sit 
idle and passive is not at all to their taste. A little fellow 
in the dust will make something out of the dust. It does 


. .not in the least matter that his heap of dust bears no 


resemblance to you to anything on earth. To him it 
might be a mango or his father's face or a temple. You 
do not know, and even if you ask him he is probably too 
shy to tell you. Standing beside a wall he will possibly 
be scratching it or pulling bits off it. Beside water he 
will be throwing stones in. They love to be ‘doing’. 
The general bearing of this on your, methods of teach- 
ing is obvious. Give them things to do "which will: be 
useful in the direction you want. By supplying the right 
outlet for this love of activity, you can turn this 'piece of 
nature' to profitable account, instead of just letting them 
find an outlet for themselves which might be harmful and 
destructive. Give them, for instance, things to count, 


give them bricks to build with. Keep them doing. 


Another prominent characteristic of young children 
that you will very soon discover is love of imitating their 
elders. See a fat policeman walking down the road and 
you will probably see behind him a little urchin imitating 
his walk. Have you not seen little boys òf five or six 
‘smoking’ a rolled leaf? It makes their eyes smart; it 
might make them sick; but for the moment it makes 
“them feel ‘like father’., The writer, the other day, saw a 
naked child of not more than two or three clinging to his 
father’s hand with one hand, and with a large stick in his 
other, whacking a great buffalo—just like fatur They 
will even be cruel, quite innocently, of course, and imitate 
a blind man or lame man. Little girls will be little ^ 
"mothers. English baby-girls always have dolls to play 


with, but Indian girls very often have the real thing in 
] 


o 
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the shape of a baby brother. , In their care of it you can 
see reflected every action of the real mother. 

This characteristic of the children you have to deal 
with, ought to make you very careful. In the school 


you represent their father and mother and all the grown- 


up world. Every action of yours, every mannerism, you 
will find reproduced by your boys in greater or less 
degree. Your handwriting on the blackboard will set 
the 'tone' for the whole school. Your personal cleanli- 
ness and tidiness of appearance will be reflected in your 
classes. If you teach with a pan stained mouth, you can- 
not expect your boys to leave their bad habits outside. If 
you are frank and straightforward, owning up to mis- 
takes when you make them, so will your boys be. If you 
think clearly and speak concisely what you have thought, 


‘so will your boys. If you are confused and repeat your- , 


self, your boys will do the same. If you come to school 
knowing exactly what you are going to do and set about 
doing it in a businesslike way, "your school may be 
expected to be businesslike and orderly. If, on the con- * 
trary, you come unprepared, wondering what to do next, 
you need expect nothing but confusion and disorder. 
Love of ‘pretending’ you can also see in children. 
They have а very vigorous imagination, an imagination 
that can easily turn a mud heap into a castle, а boy 
flourishing a piece of bamboo into a policeman, a harm- 
less village dog into a tiger, and themselves into any’ 
character in any story they may have been told at home 
or elsewhere. Ordinarily the village child has not a great 
store of material for this. Their life is very prescribed. 
They do not see many types of persons different from, 


«< those they see round them daily and who, by familiarity, 


cease to be very interesting. When a person who is’ 
different does turn up in the village, e.g. the inspector of 


\ 


and even with 
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schools, no doubt for days? his person and his manner- 
isms afford tHe children amusement and fun in imitating 
and pretending. It is with the intention of supplying 
material for the exercise of this natural tendency in 
children that stories are told. These stories in many cases 
we desire the children to remember for themselves. 
What better method of causing them to do this could 
there be than entouraging them to make the story the 
material for pretending. Let them act the stories. Let 
‘one be Ram and another Sita and another Raban. The 
story will live. Let them be shop-keepers. Let them 
pretend that dust is rice, straw tobacco, and stones 
mangoes. Let them weigh and count and give change. 
In this way much of the work that is done at present 
‘by dull repetition will get itself done in a way that is 
natural and pleasant. 

The first characteristic of children that we discussed 
was their love of activity. Watch ¿them at any of their 
activities and you will discover another, viz. that they do 
not remain active at one thing for very long. They love 


° change. Now they are making mud pies, now they are 


off throwing stones in a pond. Now they are simply 
rolling on the ground; then off they go to watch something 
‘that has caught their attention, or to throw a stick into a 
mango tree to try to bring down the fruit. They are 
restless; it is completely against their nature to be kept 
3 r long periods doing the same sort of thing. 


sitting still fo 
After a short time on one job, further time spent on it 


is wasted. The boys' minds are away roaming after 
other interests. From this you will see why it is neces- 
sary to provide for constant change of occupation in 
school and why we must limit the time of application to 
any one ‘subject’ to à brief space of 3o minutes or so, 

г in that short period too, why we must 


ae 
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provide for as much change,'as much variety of occupa- 
tion, as we can think of. e 

Children are great little ‘individualists’—they love to 
‘show off’. In their play, if one boy has a share which 
is outstanding you will soon find other ambitious boys 
claiming their turn at that particular share. "A boy who 
has got a bright new tinsel cap struts about before his 
fellows like a game-cock. You can make the very great- 
est use of this characteristic in school. ‘The boy who 
gets highest marks (right minus wrong) in the study 
period in arithmetic will be monitor for the next dictation 
lesson.’ ‘The boy who does the best drawing will have 
it pinned to the wall.’ ‘The boy who does his small 
part in this action songs best will act the postman next 
time.’ In every direction in these simple ways you can 
use the boy's desire to single himself out from his 
neighbours as an incentive to better work. Even such 
simple actions as showing a piece of good writing or a 
neat drawing to the other boys of the class has its. 
effect. А school exhibition on prize day, when you 
showed best specimens of writing, drawing, arithmetic, 
maps and handwork to parents, would have still more.. 

A more difficult characteristic of childfen to explain, 
one perhaps that you would not find out for yourself, is 
that they do not deal in ‘abstractions’. They love the 
particular and not the general, the concrete and not the 
abstract, the thing itself not the idea of it. Perhaps you 
can best understand this from a few illustrations taken’ 
from the choice of subjects for composition at a later 
stage. It is useless to ask boys to write about *obedience 


to teachers’. It would be quite permissible to set ‘Why ^ 


It is dull for 4 


do you obey and respect your teacher?’. 
You catch his 


boy to write ‘about the cow’ (general). 
interest at once if you say ‘Tell the life story of your 


o 
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red, white or black cows (particular); still more with? 


‘Imagine yourself to be your father's plough bullock and 
tell the story of one day of your life in the ploughing 
season’. The last phrase—‘one day of your life in the 
-ploughing  season'—is an example of the general. 
Actually you would set this composition in the ploughing 
season and say ‘Tell the story of yesterday’, or ‘last 
'Thursday'—a further example of the particular. This 
characteristic is very, very important in teaching the 
early stages of arithmetic when you must make a definite 
practice of always making the children actually count 
things and not merely repeat the numbers which are 
‘abstractions.’ They should each have stocks of different 
things, beans, sticks, marbles and seeds with which they 
actually perform little processes like ‘take 7 from Tal 
This is not a thing to be done once only. It should 
be the constant daily practice in early arithmetic. 
Children are naturally curious—they like to find things: 
out for themselves, but failing that the word ‘Why?’ is. 
frequently on their lips. This characteristic seems to be 
quickly suppressed in Indian children and is not much in 
evidence in school. Nevertheless it is there and though 
suppressed, cán be made available for use in school if we 
know how. It is clearly a tendency which"can be made 
of the utmost service and one of which full advantage 
should be taken by every wise teacher. The teacher will 


^have to train himself „first to ask the ‘why’ of things 


that he reads or is told about, and then in turn train his 
boys to understand that it is a good thing to give 
expression to their curiosity and if the teacher does not 
explain the reason for any of his teaching, that it is their 
duty tf ask why. The teacher can do his share. in this by 
making it a practice to explain the reason for existing 


^ rules and for any new rule that he introduces. This may 


‘ 
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"seem nonsense to you but b6ys understand and think 
more than we sometimes give them credit for afid it is really 
well worth doing. Rules are much less likely to be broken 
and you more likely to have a correspondingly easy life if 
boys understand and appreciate the necessity for the rules. 
An appeal to boys to understand your position in having 
two classes to look after is quite likely to result in more 
‘co-operation from them than if your scheme is managed 
by just arbitrary rules. You must understand, of course, 
that these characteristics of children do not work separate- 
ly at different times. A child is actuated by the whole 
cand his love of activity and change will pull against his 
understanding of your position. Do not therefore expect 
‘that, if you have got the boys to appreciate your difficult 
job, they will henceforth all act like little angels actuated 
-only by this understanding. All the time boys are whole 
boys, being driven this way and that by different instincts. 

This seems to be a good place to stop the further 
attempt to attach a definite school application to each 
particular child characteristic. The only reason that it 
has been done up to now is to give you confidence that 
the study of the child himself is of real practical value to 

„you and that all that is done in school, all'that you read 
here is based on that and not merely on somebody's 
opinions. The practical applications that have been given 
are all quite true so long as you remember that the boy is 
not being acted on by only one characteristic at а time 
but that his actions are the outcome of his whole nature. 
The same boy that is restless and loves change is also 
‘curious, and if you sufficiently arouse his curiosity it will 
for a time be possible to keep the love of change and 

' the restlessness in subjection and go on doing useful, 
work for a longer time than would be possible without 
the curiosity. 
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There are other characteristics of children than those 2° 


which have,been mentioned; the child is an almost 
inexhaustible subject of study. Enough has been said 
however to show that his nature and needs are different 
from the nature and needs of the grown-up person and 
“that if we, want to succeed in education by assisting 
nature, we must first study the particular piece of nature 
we are concerned with and mould our actions and our 
methods on that study. The result cannot but be a 
conviction that methods which are appropriate to adults 
are not suitable for children. 

The kinds of teaching that you are best acquainted 
with are two, ‘reading’ and memorizing from.a book and 
‘lecturing’. Both are unsuited to children as ordinary 
methods though both have a proper place in school. 

The adult nature does not revolt against passively 
sitting listening to a lecture, against long application at 
‘reading’, against constant monotonous repetition of the 
same thing. The child’s does. i£, therefore, we are 
going to assist nature, we must clear out of our minds the 
idea that, because we ourselves can do a thing in a certain 
way, that way is the right way for children; that because 
we were taught in a certain way, that must be the right 
way to teach children now. Knowledge constantly extends 
and one of the fields in which it has extended most widely 
is in the nature and needs of the child. It is for us to use 
that extended knowledge which was not available to old 
time teachers, by rejecting old methods which you can 
see for yourselves are not in accordance with nature even 
though they are old, and adopting others which will be 
more natural and give greater pleasure to the children. 

Our Business is to guide and encourage the develop- 
rient e the child's mind from being a mass of instincts 


„into an ‘understanding’. It is not simply supplying a 
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' lot of facts to be remembered, like giving food to a cow; 
it is causing the whole mind to grow. We certainly have 
to supply the material, i.e. ideas on which the mind is to . 
work, but that is only a part of our work. We have to 
concern ourselves with seeing that the mind is working 
on that material in a profitable way. To secure this we 
have now to try to understand how the ind works. 

Though the processes of agriculture: do not afford a 
complete parallel, we can get a little help by considering 
them. ‘The principal of these are in order 

(a) preparation of the ground (ploughing), 
(b) sowing the seed, 

(c) *cultivation', and 

(d) harvesting and using the produce. 

We can carry our parallel so far as to liken the ground 
to the mind and seed to ideas. Where the parallel fails 
is that the ground remains much the same, giving some- 
thing and getting something back in the form of manure, 
while, as we have already seen, the mind itself is to develop, 
to grow. The illustration will, however, help. If we takc + 
the seed to be the new ideas which the teacher ‘sows’ and 
the ground to represent the mind, what does ploughing 
correspond to? And what cultivation? Ploughing is pre- 
paration of'the ground; making it ready to receive the 
seed. Now the mind of the child or of the adult is stored 
with ideas ; it knows many things. Some of these ideas are 
actively in the mind at any time, some are buried deep, 
dormant, half forgotten. When we want to teach some- 
thing new to a child, connected with that new knowledge 
there will already be in his mind some knowledge which 
Will be of great assistance in helping him to understand 
the new. For example, suppose you are going &o teach 
about the *work of water on the ground’. The younvest 
child knows the difference between wet earth and dry’ 
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earth; quite young people have seen mud walls crumble 
in a shower.» Some will have seen the stretches of 
smooth silt left after a flood. Similarly connected in 
some way with almost anything you want to teach, there 
is knowledge already in the mind. Some of that know- 
ledge may e nose the active kind, already present in the 
mind at the moixent, while some, and quite often all, will 
belong to the m that is buried deep and is dormant. 
In teaching, the preparation of the ground means that 


this sleeping knowledge must be wakened up; the buried : 


knowledge must be brought right to the surface. This is 
a most important process because it is by means of this 
‘old’ knowledge, this little that the mind already knows, 
that new important ideas or knowledge are ‘understood’. 
The ‘old’ knowledge is light by means of which the 
mind sees the new. This process of bringing all necessary 
old knowledge to the surface of the mind may be called 
in education, as in agriculture, ‘preparation’. One more 
simple illustration will help to fix the idea. You are 


"going 'to tell your baby class a story and you begin as 


‘all nice stories do, ‘Long ago there was а..... 


^. Now 


stop to think. What does a child know about time? 
What does “long ago’ mean to him? Long ago means 
nothing. He knows something about the little Span of his 
own life. He knows that his father is old, that his grand- 
father, if he has one, is very old, but these simple facts 
are not present in his mind at the time. He is not think- 
ing about them. You, by a few homely questions, must 
make him think about them, must bring his knowledge 
to the surface; and by the help of that knowledge you will 
enable his,mind to understand something of 'long ago', 
i.e. рео his father, before even his grandfather. You 
have successfully caused his mind to grow. 

^ the next process in agriculture is sowing the seed, 
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giving the seed to the prepared ground. -In teaching it is 
giving new knowledge to a mind that yow have prepared 
to receive it. The first useful parallel here is that the seed 
must be suited to the kind of ground. It is no use sowing 
paddy on dry ground. It is similarly useless to try to 
teach adult ideas to small children. Again; just as the 
agriculturist has to choose a suitable day and time for 
sowing to give the best chance for the ‘seed to take root, 
so the teacher must ‘humour’ his ground, must suit his 
method and time of giving the seed to the nature of the 
child. He must make his matter interesting, or he must 
let the child find it out for himself or he must let the child 
learn it. by means of his love of imitation or pretending. 
It is for the teacher, thinking out his lesson beforehand, 
to consider what will be the most effective method: what 
illustrations he can use; what use he can make of the 
blackboard so that the knowledge will enter the mind 
by both ear and eye and will thus have a double chance 
of taking root; how he can make use of the love of 
‘activity’ or of other characteristics of the child mind.. 
We can easily find a parallel in education to the next 
process, viz. cultivation, if we consider what it is and give 
it a simpler name. It is the stirring up of the earth so 
that light and air can work on it and so that other roots 
or weeds are killed. All this can be described as making 
the conditions in which your plant is growing favourable 
to its growth. This has an exact parallel in education 
in the provision of light, airy 'school houses, of plenty 
of space, of freedom from distractions as much as possi- 
ble, of books that will interest, of blackboards and of 
outlets for all forms of activity. In any particular lesson 
the parallel is to use the blackboard—eye and car again 
—to bring in as many illustrations as possible. and, 
lastly, to go over the lesson again to make sure ti?f 
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nothing has beén left out aed that everything is in its 
proper place. «In short, to make all the conditions for 
the establishment of the new knowledge favourable. 
Last comes the harvesting. This in education is your 
test and, as you will learn later, the test of knowledge 
lies in its us&j,its application. Before knowledge can be 
firmly established before the mind can bé said to have 
developed as a result of these new ideas, the knowledge 
must be used, the mind must use it. This application of 
new knowledge, this establishment of the fact that the 
mind can use the new knowledge, is an essential part of 
every ‘lesson’. ` It must never be omitted. 
Summary of the agriculture simile : 
^ Ploughing—preparation of Preparation of mind. 
the ground. Recalling to the surface 
of the.mind knowledge 
already in possession. 

Presentation of new 
knowledge. 

Presenting the new lesson 
is an interesting way, 
blackboard ^ summary, 

5 and recapitulation. 

testing Application of new know- 

ledge. Ability of the 
mind to use it. 

‘These four stages or steps you will find a useful guide 

They are called Preparation, Presentation, 

Recapitulation and Application, but they have been des- 

scribed here in simple language. If you have understood 

does not matter in the very least 

Of course, every lesson will not be 

ts in the same proportion. You 

hould take 5 minutes and 


Sowing. 


—3Cultivation—making the 
conditions favourable. 


Harvest—reaping, 
the results. 


Чп all lessons. 


these simp!c ideas it 
what you! call them. 
divided into four par 


vpsainot say that preparation s 
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presentation 25 minutes and so on. Some lessons will be 
almost entirely application, e.g. study period lessons. In: 
others it will be well worth while to spend half or more 
of the time in preparation, in recalling by questions what 
the boys already know in order that some new important 
piece of knowledge should be firmly grasped. Nor is it 
to be understood that the four stages alysdys fall into con- 
secutive compartments like this. Te application will 
quite often be scattered about throughout the lesson, not 
concentrated at the end, i.e. you present a little of your 
new knowledge, then apply it, then present a little more 
followed by more application, followed again by reca- 
pitulation, more application and further presentation. 
The four stages are guides and helps only and are not 
in any sense to be taken as a formal fixed framework of 
every lesson. In education common sense is as valuable 
as anywhere else, even more so, and you must never 
allow any educational theory to override your duty to use 
your common sense. There is more hope for a man who 
adapts his methods to the necessity of the case by using , 
his common sense even at the cost of Theory than for one 
who goes on formally doing something from day to day 
that he does not believe in, and does- not understand, 
simply beéause he thinks this was what he was taught 
in the elementary training school. It is your duty to 
apply daily in your school what you have learned in the 
training school, but it is your duty to understand it first, 
to be convinced about it, to make it your own. Then 
you will not do it simply because it is a bit of Theory 
which you were taught. You will do it because you know 
it to be right. There will be no risk then.^f a conflict 
between theory and common sense. You wil] then see 
that they are one and the same, that educationa! theüry 
is no more than informed common sense. 8: 


> 


zs 
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THE INFZNT CLASSES: READING 
AND WRITING 


THE usual way of teaching reading and writing in India 
is to teach the alphabet first. 
If you will consider this for a moment you will, I 


think, be led to realize that this is not the best method to 


use with small children. The alphabet is an arrangement 


of vowels and consonants classified according to the vocal 
organ with which they are produced. This classification 
has been made by Sanskrit grammarians on a purely 
Scientific basis and without any reference whatever to the 
nature and needs of children. Doctors have similarly 
classified the bones, muscles and sinews of the leg but 
fortunately custom has not decreed that a mother must 


„use this classified list in teaching her child to walk. The 


child learns to walk by actually trying to walk from the 
outset. He tumbles about, makes mistakes, gats up and 
tries again. He learns to talk by the same process, by 


imitating his mother and gradually” acquiring fluency. 
The method indicated by nature in these two earliest 


acquired functions in chi life is to learn by use. Не 
learns to use his legs properly by using them, at first 
very imperfectly, later with more skill. He learns to use 
his vocal muscles in talking, by using them. Why then 
should weynot as far as possible follow this natural method 
in teaching the child to read and write? It can be done, 


12 Вопеуе, and the method that I indicate here will show 


how at any rate a first step can be taken towards more 
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natural treatment. It is fot ideal or perfect, and as 
progress is made there is no doubt thát methods still 
more in consonance with child nature will be found. d Its 
virtue is that as a first’ step it can be easily explained 
and understood by teachers as they are at present and 
that it makes no demand for m the cost of 
which would ‘retard progress. { - 
Every teacher or student in an elementary training 
school can discover the basis of the method for himself 
by undertaking a small piece of research work, viz. by 
analysing a child's vocabulary. He should think through 
all the normal incidents of a child's life—his family 
relations, food, dress, sleeping, 
and write down the words which a child would o 
use. If he adds to this list the names of common “objects 
about the village, birds, beasts and other things that a 
child commonly talks about, he will soon have a list of 
some 150 simple words which will serve the Purpose of a 
child's vocabulary. The next step is to analy 


rdinarily 


se this list. 


At this point I must explain that my illustrations Aare 


taken from Oriya and to make them more generally 
understood I have used the Roman script. To make 
this intelligible it must be assumed that the consonant 
symbols are invested with the inherent vowel à of the 
Indian language. èM’ must therefore be read not as 
‘Em’ but as ‘Ma’. ‘S? not as ‘Ess’ but as ‘SÄ’ and so 
on. The long and Short voweJs standing alone will be 
represented by A A I I Ü Ü E O OI OU, while the same 
vowels in combination with a consonant will be repre- 
sented by 
With the 
the resul 
similar 


зе conventions it should be possible чо indicate 
t of many counts which have been hade and 


to what the teacher will discover if he^makes 
such a count, ES 


eating and playing, 


the corresponding small letters % ã Yi i ü e io ou. 


— 
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He will enumérate the nuniber of times that А occurs 
and the number of time à occurs; how often K is found, 
how often M, how often KShä and Nio, and so on for each 
symbol. The result will be, without fail, that à is found 
far mare frequently than A, yet in the alphabetic method 
Ais taught fit^ and ā not till all the consonants have been 
mastered. There ‘s a group of consonants like M.R.S.D. 
T.N.K, etc. which will be found to appear much more 
frequently. than others like Nio or Kshá, yet in the alpha- 
bet Nio and other consonants for which it is difficult to 
find English equivalents are given a prior place to some 
of these. It is not contended that the „result will yield 
an infallible order of precedence among the symbols. 


" "Every teacher's result will be different, but all alike will 


show that the commonest, i.e. most useful symbols, are 
the mattras ат eo in some such order. These will be 
followed by the common consonant group already given. 
This again will be followed by a greup of less common 
consonants and vowels, followed in turn by the rarely 
used symbols. This gives us clearly enough the basis of 
a more natural method of teaching children if we consider 
their needs and nature.. This is briefly to teach them first 
the symbols whith will be most useful to them and let 
them acquire facility in these by using them. The inter- 
est of the children is secured by presenting these common 
symbols to them not as meaningless signs but in com- 
mon words and the deadly monotony of learning them 
merely as isolated symbols is avoided by varying group- 
ings OB symbols which make new and interesting words. 

It is clearly impossible to teach the commonest symbols 
ofall, i.e. some of the mattras, by themselves—they must 
be combined with the consonants. So proceed as follows. 

"rhe dearest word in the world to a child is Ma Mà 


— i x 
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(mother). Write this on the blackboafd and carefully 
placing the pointer at x say clearly and natarally the sound. 
Trace it again, and, again placing the pointer at x, repeat 
the sound. Now get the boys to say the sound together as 
you point to x, always remembering to speak yourself and 
get the boys to speak naturally—not in 2Special school 
room drone. ^ Now go to each in turn ap holding his hand 
write the symbol on his slate saying” the sound clearly 
once only, on completion of the writing. Leave him to 
trace and repeat. The cleverer boys and those detained 
from the previous year can be utilized to help their 
weaker neighbours. After ten or fifteen minutes of this 
the children will be tired. Let them go out to play for 
a while. In the next lesson, again practise M 
minutes, attending minutely to the deta 
sound once only, naturally, on completion of the writing, 
and pointing exactly to x. You must now proceed to 
something new as,it is unnatural to expect children to 
perfect themselves ‘in this one symbol before proceeding. 
Write similarly on the blackboard Gh-R. (home). Let the» 
xx. 
children watch you write and when you finish writing Gh 


point to x and give the sound and thenedo the same with 
R. The children will Soon 
N 


à for a few 
ils, i.e. saying the 


recognize a new familiar word. 
ow ‘proceed toveach) in tûrn 45 Before and leave him 
writing and saying in an orderly fashion. When the 
children are tired let them play, or do some si 


mple hand- 
work or tell ‘them a story. 


Next lesson again practise 
Ma and Gh-R from the blackboard and by writing. At 


this point, however, you will experience another advant- 
age of this new selection of symbols for prior treatment. 
Children, as I have said before, quickly get tired of 
doing one thing and want a change. Yet in order to 


write these symbols and read them easily they must 


-, eani 
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write and say? the word ever and over again. This. 
necessary practice can be done now in a more interesting 
way. Write on your blackboard 
Ma 
1 
" Gh-R 
2 S3 
The children aré beginning to know them and when you 
point to 1, 2 or 3 will say the sound represented. Now 
point to r, and then to 3. The children will say Ma-R. 
(strike) a new word which can be written on the black- 
board. Follow this by pointing to 3 and then т and again 
a new word R-Mā (a girl's name) is recognized and written 


' on the blackboard. Now try 1 and then 2: a less familiar 


word, Ma-Gh (a month), which they may have heard at 
home, results. These three symbols, therefore, can now 
be practised in a number of different ways which will 
save the children from deadly monotony and keep their 
interest alive. After the reading practice on the black- 
board already described, you can call out distinctly Ma-R. 
Go to each child—help him to write and cause him to read 
what he has written. Now tell them to write R-Ma and 
go through thessame process. Thus on their second or 
third day,in school they have written and can read a little 
sentence Ma-R R-Ma. For a change they can be got to 
write R-Ma Gh-R. In every case the teacher must con- 
stantly be moving from,boy to boy helping those who 
need help and getting each to read exactly what he has 
written. This is a most important step to cultivate from 
the beginning. You should also converse with the 
children and make sure that the words written really 


convey а meaning, and in future, whenever a new word 


is introduced you must by conversation ensure that its 
ng is present in the minds of the boys. 


5 
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By the end of this lesson hen the children will prob- 
ably be writing Ma fairly easily and will Have their first 
notions of Gh and R. They can use these symbols in 
making various words, and to learn by use is the 
natural way of learning. А т? 

Next lesson these three symbols will again be practised 
in various words. The children will now write them 
from the teacher’s dictation and NOT by copying them 
from the blackboard. You can write Ma and Gh-R on 
the blackboard but the children’s work on their slates 
should be 

« Ma-R R-Ma 
R-Ma Gh-R 
Ma-Gh 
As soon as they have done this and you have heard^them 
read what they have written, the slates should be cleaned 
and the words again written in a different order to the 
teacher’s dictation. 3 

Note here most particularly that as soon as a. child 
writes two words together on his Slate, a very clear 
definite space must be left between them: Ma-R R-Ma 
not Mà R R Ma. If you will do this from the very 
beginning it will save much trouble lafér. 

The writing and reading practice can be varied by a 


pure reading lesson from the blackboard. Write up your 
three symbols 


Gh-R 
LM 


Tell the bo 
of the Sym 
then 2, 3. 


JS to watch very carefully and say the sound 
: t 
bol to which you point. Start off with т апа 


Then point to т and 3. You will be almost 
Sure to get some boys whose wits аг 


€ wandering saying. 


coc — Р 
re NO 
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Gh after Ma because that was what they said last time.. 
You must strive to break this habit of routine from the 
outset by always and constantly changing the order in 
which symbols are written or read and by introducing 
variety of treatment in every way you can think of. 
Strive inste&d to establish firmly the realization that every 
symbol has a particular sound, that in reading they must 
say this sound and in writing when they hear the sound, 
they must write the symbol. Point then to 3 and r, 1 and 
3, I and 2 and so on, varying the order. You can also 
vary the work by getting individual boys to read and see 
who can make the fewest mistakes, or perhaps different 
rows of boys can be made to read. Your brain should be 
constantly alert to think out small devices of this kind to 
vary monotony and keep the work fresh and interesting. 
In the next lesson we can introduce a new» word. 
Write on the blackboard 
Ва-Р (father) 
Proceed exactly as before, reading first from the black- 
board and then each child writing for himself and as he 
finishes saying the sounds. Towards the end of the 
lesson when the children are getting tired take a little 
reading | practice. 
Write up А 

Ма 

1 

Gb-R 

2 3 

Ba-P 

4 5 
Point to each in turn and get the symbols identified. 
Point then to 5 and then 3, P К (feather)—a new word 
Which you and they can talk about. Point to 4 and then 5, 


р Ba-R (twelve), another new word. 4 and then 2 gives 
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:Ba-Gh (tiger), an exciting word opening up splendid 
‘opportunities for childish conversation. In the next 
petiods the boys can practise their symbols by writing 
some or all of these new words in constantly varying order 
and this interesting USE, constant, varied USE, will 
gradually and quickly give them the mastery. “It is not in 
the least necessary for the boy to remember all these words. 
That would be cruel. If they will remember the five sym- 
bols they can write any or all of the words from the sounds 
and read them at sight. In calling out the words for the 
class to write, it must always be remembered that each 
symbol must be clearly and correctly enunciated. 

Spend a period or two practising these symbols in every 
varied way you can think of, both in reading and writing. 
Do: not let the children either Say or write the s 
over and over again. 


read many times, to le 


ame thing 
Each symbol they must write and 


arn it, but you must keep changing 
the grouping of the ‘symbols to form different words in 
order to avoid monotony. By the end of the first week, 
then, I consider the boys will be able to write 
symbols—not perfectly, 
Out of these they can 


all these 
of course, but quite recognizably. 


build ten or a dozen words and 
€ven two or three short sentences. THis result seems 


calculated to secure and keep their interest. After this 
you can go steadily on and introduce one of the familiar 
symbols each day. Learn it in the way I have shown 
and then practise it by using it in every way you can 
think of. Each day the work should be planned some- 
thing like this:— 

(а) Reading from the blackboard. 

(b) Practising symbols alread 

from dictation. 


(c) The new Symbol introduced in a familiar word. 
(d) Varied practice. 


у learned by writing 
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What is thé new symbol*next to Ье taught? You can 
choose for yourself any of the symbols that occur in the 
first class as determined by your analysis of the child’s 
vocabulary. You will, however, remember that the most 
common symbol of all is ‘a’, which we have not yet 
taught separately. We have certainly taught Ma and Bà 

2 x 
but in each case we taught this as a unit, a symbol with a 
sound of its own. To emphasize this we carefully placed 
the pointer at x to make clear that it was the two marks 
together which represented the sound. There was no 
mention of ‘акага’ (the name of à). Ik is, however, im- 
portant that the boys should as soon as possible realize 
what this very common symbol à really means, really 
does." Before they can do so they must have learned 
several pairs of symbols like B and Ba M and Ма R and 
Rà. Up to the present we have had no such pairs, so we 
should try to make our choice of the next symbol supply 
these. If we select B it will give us one pair and this 
might be introduced in some such word as 
B. K. (a bird) 
This will yield as new words to be built B. R. (banyan), 
К. R. (do) Е.?В. (sun) If we next in turn introduce 
Кам (shoulder) and Nak (nose) and practise each freely 
and variously in the way already shown we shall be in a 
position to take a very important step. The boys now 
know B and Ba 
K and Ka 
N and Na 
which they have learned separately as distinct symbols. 
Write them on the blackboard, point to each and the boys 
will readily give the sounds. Point again in turn and as 
you point to Ba, emphasize with your chalk the 4. Do 


. the same in turn with Ka and Na. This will serve to 


4 
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“draw attention to the fact that as the sound changes from 
` B to Ba, from K to Ka, each time there appears this sign 
a. Now write underneath, R and Ra. Point to R and 
the boys will give the sound as they have already learnt 
it. Point to Ка which they have not learnt and probably 
none will give its correct sound. (As this lesson is a 
very important one for beginners it is necessary to tell 
boys detained from last year to remain quiet, otherwise 
they would give the sound at once and deprive the lesson 
of all value for the beginners.) Go over the list again, 
each time emphasizing with your chalk the à symbol and 
somewhat exaggerating the sound. When you come to 
Ка do the same and it is probable that at the third or fourth 
repetition some bright boy will realize the fact that this 
follows the same rule as the rest, and will give the correct 
sound, and the others will soon join in. Now add P (which 
they know) “and Ра and follow the Same process. A 
quicker realization of the sound will result and after you 
have repeated the process with Gh and Ghà, it will be 
pretty generally understood that this sign à always has 
the same effect. In the case of Ма which the boys know, 
it will be necessary to reverse the order of repetition to 
arrive at the sound of the new symbol M but this should 
offer no difficulty. As a result of this lesson then the 
boys have learned no name for à, but they know what it 
invariably does. They now know six consonants and this 
one mattra and out of these th?y can build many words 
which will lend variety and interest to their practice : 
Как, кка, NaM, кам, RaGbB, PBN, NR, РКа, and 
many others im addition to thos, 
can also w 


KR RaGh 
which thin 


e already given. They 
rite and read sentences and phrases like KaM 
B, MaR BaGh, RMaR KKa, and others 
king teachers will be able to devise. 

t For the next two or three days you should practise . 
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these symbols’ in every variety of manner that you can 
contrive. Each day there must be 

(а) Reading from the blackboard—using any device 
you can think of to introduce variety and freshness; 

(b) Writing from dictation and reading by each boy 
exactly what has been written—even his mistakes. If 
you have called out RaGhB апа а boy has written RGhB 
he will quite probably read this as RaGhB since he 
remembers that this is what you told him to write. Do 
not leave this boy till he reads, not what he remembers, 
but exactly what he has written. He will then realize the 
correction he ought to make. This is £ vitally important 
habit to cultivate from the very first, and if you will 
patiently persist your labour will be repaid a hundred- 
fold, “as the boys will in a large measure be able to 
correct their own mistakes when reading over their 
exercises. 

You now proceed to teach a few new consonants, 
introducing each first in a familiar word and then practis- 
ing it in as great a variety of combinations with other 
known symbols as you can contrive. Each new letter 
will now enable boys to use two new symbols, for if you 
teach S the boys will also be able to use Sade You can 
choose your own next letter from your list, but an im- 
portant onè to introduce early is L as this will enable some 
simple verb forms like KLa MLa GLa to be formed, and 
thus increase the number? of sentences that can be written 
and read. The varied practice gained in the acquisition 
of these few new consonants will establish firmly and 
certainly the boys' ability to use the first mattra a, and the 
second Y can now be introduced. It is taught in exactly 
the same way as à, i.e. it is first introduced in some 
-familiar words like Pt La ТҮ NY and the combinations PY 
T! N? taught as new symbols of new sounds. When four 
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or five such symbols have been taught you construct @ 
list as before :— 


P Pa PY 
T Tā T? 
N Nā Ni 


R Ra RY 

Pointing as before to each symbol in turn you will get the 
corresponding sound given by the boys for all those above 
the line, but when you come to RY which has not been 
separately taught the sound will not be given at first. 
After a few repetitions of the list, each time with an 
emphasis of the 1 Sign, the boys will realize the effect and 
give the sound of Ri. Do the same with several more 
of the known consonants and the new knowledge will be 
strengthened, needing only lots of varied practice to 
become firmly established. The acquisition of this new 
knowledge will open the way to many more interesting 
sentences as it enables many more verbs like KRYBa SaRY 
Ba and, if Chh has been included in your consonants, 
Achhi, to be used. You should every day think out for 
yourself six or eight sentences about simple village things 
made up only of the symbols already taught and be ready 
to dictate them for practice in reading and writing. 

The work proceeds in the same way: a few more con- 
sonants to give time for the firm establishment of the new 
knowledge of Y by constant varied use, and then the next 
mattra Ü can be taught in the same way as before. This 
will enable the accusative case to be used and sentences 
can now be much longer, more varied and more interesting. 

RaM MaChh DhRiBaKü GLa (Ram went to catch 
fish). Every village teacher can himself make dozens of 
Such simple sentences about familiar village things, calcr- 


lated to secure variety of practice and the interest of 
the boys. 
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It is unnegessary to give further illustrations of the 
Progress of the method. It is a matter of steady pro- 
gress each day on the lines already described to achieve 
а successful year's work. 

First, ури roughly analyze a child's vocabulary and 
determine for yourself the order in whicl symbols will be 
taught. Then as each new letter is added, you think out 
all the words that can be made with that letter and the 
other syllables learned up-to-date. Write them all down 
and use them all to vary the practice. About each of 
these new words you must hold conversation with the 
boys to ensure that the connexion of the word and its. 
meaning is always in mind. Аз soon as sentences cam 
be made, i.e. as soon as simple verb forms are avail- 
able, think of as many as you can and similarly use 
these for practice and conversation. If you will write 
down all these words and sentences and constantly add 
others as you think of them, you will by the end of the 
year have a useful primer of your very own. 

Now I must emphasize again certain habits which are 
necessary to acquire and certain pitfalls to be avoided. 

I. The „ importance of details. You have probably 
wondered why constant insistence has been laid on putting 
your pointer at x in a symbol like Ma, why the sound 

2 

should be said once only, on completion of the symbol, 
why emphasis has beer! laid on the use of the natural 
speaking voice, why it is important to get the children to 
read exactly what they have written. I can only say that 
all these insistences are the outcome of practical experi- 
ence and that їп the period during which we are breaking 
away from the old methods of teaching they are absolute- 
ly necessary for success. А 

П. Spaces between words. The habit of writing a 
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long string of letters without any space at the end of 
words must never be allowed to grow. If it is, you will 
have much trouble in eradicating it. It leads to mechani- - 
cal reading of the worst kind and finally, quite often in 
my experience, to the inability of boys in the higher 
classes to read what they themselves have written. It 
is closely connected with the special droning, monotonous 
reading voice which is often cultivated. 

ПІ. Realizable rate of progress. In the very early 
Stages you will have to accept very crudely formed 
letters. It would be quite wrong to insist on very 
small children practising Ma for instance, till they could 
write it perfectly. That way monotony lies. Skill and 
perfection will only come with much practice but this 
practice must not be such as will kill the boy's intérest. 
You need not go on accepting crudely formed letters 
indefinitely. When the children have acquired some 
facility in the use of ‘the first few symbols and can thus 
write a variety of words, you can set apart a period 
for the special purpose of improving the writing, a 
period during which the children's minds can be chiefly 
concentrated on the form of the letters. 
reading and writing period during the first year the 
children's minds must be chiefly occupied with the word 
and its meaning and with the expression of that mean- 
ing. To insist, therefore, on perfection of form too 
early will only distract them from this main occupation. 
By means, however, of the special writing period your 


standard can be kept constantly rising. 
IV. Natuxalness. 


In the ordinary 


АП the words and sentences you 
use at this early stage should be quite familiar and 
about familiar things and it will be easy to get the 
children to read these in а natural tone of voice if 
you insist on this from the first. Reading is only 
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talking. Muth of what уби mean in talking is expressed 
by your manner and voice. Similarly reading aloud is 
the expression of meaning and you must from the outset 
and always insist on this meaning being conveyed in 
a natural tone with natural expressiveness. There is 
no ‘special reading voice. There is nq special reading 
tone or manner. It is just natural talking. It is not 
the rapid mechanical utterance of sounds. 

V. Conversation. I have frequently mentioned the im- 
portance of conversation about new words to ensure that 
boys understand the meaning of what they have written 
ог are reading. At first you will, уегу» rightly, be dealing 
with words so familiar that the necessity of any expla- 
nation is not obvious. This is quite true of explanation 
—to^ask boys to explain Ма or GhR would be absurd— 
but you should still get the boys to talk, using the words 
they have written. That use of the words is a constant 
and important part of every lesson. Later when less 
familiar words are being used this ability to use a word 
freely will be found to be a useful way of discovering” 
whether a boy understands or not. (e saw, for example, 
a small boy write AKaS(sky) and I asked the teacher to 
find out if thé boy knew what he was writing. The 
teacher at once said, ‘What is the sky?'—a terribly 
difficult question for anybody to answer. The right way 
to find out if the boy understands such a word is not to 
‘ask for a synonym but to get him to use the word. 
What do you see in the sky at night? by day? What 
colour is the sky? If a boy can answer questions like 
these, he quite cléarly understands the word, notwith- 
standing his inability to give a synonym. Such simple 
conversation involving the use of every ‘new word is 
an essential part of every lesson.) 

VI. Spelling. Boys taught to read and write by the 
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method described will spell according to what they hear. 
If the teacher cannot clearly enunciate the difference 
between Dantya S and Talabya S, the boys will have 
difficulty in writing the correct symbol. If the teacher 
in pronunciation makes a clear distinction between 
Hraswa T and Deerga T, the boys will automatically make 
the distinction in writing. Е 

That there may be some loss of accuracy in spelling 
owing to slovenly pronunciation and enunciation as com- 
pared with the old laborious system, is quite possible, 
but the gain in time and in mental development secured 
by the more natural treatment of the children far out- 
weighs this loss. 

VII. Some dangers of routine. In the very early stages 
of the work the words used are almost invariably of 
two letters. I have known teachers so fall into the 
habit of grouping in two letters that after three and 
four months their boys could not write any three 
letter word. Аз soon as a three letter word can be 
formed, e.g. PBN (wind) it should be used for practice, 
So as to break the early monopoly of the two letter 
word. : 

Again, when teachers get to sentences and the boys 
can write three word sentences, after two or three months 
this again tends to become stereotyped. Now the diffi- 
culty of a sentence has little to do with its length. If it 
‘is concerned with familiar things and uses only simple 
words the actual length does not matter. It is the 
simplicity of the ideas that matters. Even five to six 
year old boys can easily be got to write not only one 
Sentence but two or three connected together to make 
a little story, A 

PiLaMaNe KheLiBa SKaSe NDi КЕК JaiThiLe. 
SeHi SMYRe HRÍHR PaNiRe PDY GLa. RS 
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NTHBaRü ïN? JN BD PiLa HaT DhRa DIR? 
Hol PaNRe Psi HRIHRKi Тамї ANiLe. HRYHR 
KhuSy HeLa. I 

The crudity of the effort may be pardoned and the 
imperfect transliteration excused. The example is given 
here to shew that, excluding all compound letters, childish 
little stories can be made up. It is thé ability to write 
and read such that I consider should be the standard to , 
be reached by the end of the first year. Clearly thousands 
of other simple stories of this sort could be produced by 
a child lover working in his own language, and indeed a 
book could be evolved without using compound letters. 

VIII. Compound Letters. I have mentioned in the last 
paragraph that compound letters are generally excluded 
from, the first year's work, but this need not be without 
exception. Any accurate frequency count of symbols in 
common use would almost certainly show at least three 
compound letters to be amongst the most common used. 
These are ‘NGR? (in all genitive caSes), MB (rst and 2nd 
personal pronouns) and NT (3rd person plural of many 
verbs) and these might. therefore be included in the first 
year’s course. They would be taught then merely as 
symbols of familiar sounds and not as combinations of 
other consonants, i.e. you would not teach at this stage 
that NT=N+T. The use of these three compound 
letters will make the construction of simple stories as 
in the last paragraph very much easier. 

IX. Reading from print. If you teach the letters in 
the way I have described and energetically think out 
ourself a large number of examples of words and 
there will be little need of a primer for the 
The primers, at present available for 


for y 
sentences, 


first six months. 
all children are not very suitable. The print is poor 


and small and the pictures not very plentiful. There 


o 
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will be time and opportunity in the last half of the first 
year for reading two or three little books of simple 
stories, well and clearly printed and abundantly illustrat- 
ed, but such are yet to be produced. It will be necessary 
for the present to select the best of the available books 
for this purpose in the later months of the year. 

Later Stages." The compound letters will be taught 
in the second year infant class in the same way as has 
been already described. They will be selected on the 
basis of usefulness and frequency and taught as new 
symbols of new sounds, not at first as combinations of 
other known sounds. They will be introduced first in 
*ommon words and learnt by using them in as great a 
variety of ways as possible. Practice should still be 
largely from dictation of passages devised by the teacher 
to give the utmost possible practice in the more recently 
learned symbols. Much more attention can now be 
given to handwriting, spacing of words and neatness. 
The standard accepted by the teacher in these and in 
accuracy must be kept steadily rising. 

The question of where the ‘names’ of the letters 
like ‘Talabya S’ should be taught is a difficult 
one. Actually, this kind of knowledge belongs far more 
to the high school stage or even later than to infant 
beginners. Since, however, we cannot rely on sustained 
accuracy of pronunciation and enunciation, for conveni- 
ence in correction of spelling these names might be 
introduced at the end of class II. Similarly the names 
of the mattras, 4 kara, etc. and the connexion of 
these with the vowels, might find a place here or later. 
The analysis of the compound letters—after they have 
been learned as symbols of sounds—into their component 
parts might also be begun towards the end of class ЇЇ 
and continued in the lower primary classes. 


p ___ ч ы аза 
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The prowsion of reading material becomes much 
easier at this stage but a much greater quantity and far 
greater variety of matter is needed than at present. 
Good printing and pictures are still necessary. Instead 
of only one small book, as at present, the children should 
read’ two or three books in the year. They will then be 
unable to memorize such a quantity of matter and you 
will be compelled to concentrate on the outline of the 
story, on the ideas and not on the words, and thus you 
will make real progress in the art of reading. 

The method indicated in this chapter is not offered as 
a permanent solution of the problem. There are many 
successful methods of teaching reading which have been 
known and advocated for many years. They have up to 
the present had no great success against the traditional 
and unchildlike methods in vogue, probably because they 
are incomprehensible to primary school teachers of the 
present kind. The method here indicated can be and 
has been explained to teachers айа successfully carried 
out by them on quite a considerable scale, and it is 
offered as a* practical method of making a first break 
away from the fetters of tradition. 


۴ ә 
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EwoucH has been said in the chapter on the child mind 
to indicate the general nature of the change that must be 
made in the teaching of arithmetic in the infant classes — 
it must be made far more concrete, especially at first, The 
teaching of this subject by the method of actual handling 
of things has for long been a commonplace but it does 
not get actually carried out in the schools. The teacher 
frequently shows a ‘ball-frame’, which has cost many 
rupees, as evidence that it is being done, but the ball- 
frame is, it is feared, frequently only for show. It is an 
unnecessary luxury. Far better than any ball-frame is it 
for each child to havc by his side materials for his own 
use. Beans or seeds are everywhere available. Marbles 
can be made in every school. If they can be«coloured with 
School-made dyes all the better. Sticks too, about 
4 inches long, can be produced in every village. Each 
child should: have at least these for variety. If you can 
devise a method of cutting round discs to represent pice 
and pies, that would be a very good addition. Along the 
veranda or under the play tree there ought also to be 
heaps of small bricks for each "child. They will need 
something to hold their things. For this, little baskets 
сап generally be produced by the lower primary boys, or 
Satchels, made of palm leaves, plaited. You can start with 
about то of each, but since the work of the year is to be- 
come expert in numbers up to зо it is obvious you will in, 
the long run need Зо of each. Towards the end of the year 
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you will be able to do a little extra work in 'tens', so of 
sticks, which “are the mediüm for teaching tens, you will 
need more bundles as time goes on. You yourself have 
similar material. The actual teaching of the numbers up 
to 9 is simplicity itself with these things. You take one 
bean «and you say ‘ONE bean’; you take a marble and 
you say ‘ONE marble’, and you write the symbol of the 
number on the blackboard. You make each child do the 
same, ‘Take one stick’ and as he takes it he says 
*ONE'. Your presentation of the new number is the 
same each time. Аз soon as the child knows three or 
four numbers your skill in introducing variety will be 
shown in your application of the knowledge. Hold up two 
or three fingers and ask ‘How many fingers?’. Get the 
answer from two or three children. Then hold up four 
sticks and say 'ALL write the number of sticks' and 
then glance rapidly round the slates. It is for this 
reason—to make sure rapidly that all are understanding— 
that you teach writing the numbers from the beginning. . 
Now try *Hold up three sticks in your right hand'. *Front 
row boys turn round. Give three marbles to the boy 
opposite you. Any boy who gets the wrong number 
stand up.’ If you thus keep varying the things you use 
and the form”of your questions, you will never have 
boys who cannot separate the idea of ‘five’ from fingers. 
Five will mean the number apart from the things. 
In this way the numbers themselves up to 9 can quickly 
and easily be learned. The only difference with 
numbers above 9 is in the writing where you use the 
same figures again in a different position. This must 
be given from the very first a definite and easy meaning. 
This is where the sticks come in and none of the other 
things will do equally well. Tie and make the 
children tie ten sticks into one bundle, and ask ‘How 
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many bundles?'. One; write it. Now take one stick and 
do the same, i.c. you write the same figure." Now undo 
the fastening of the bundle but keep the ten sticks in your 
hand and ask *How many sticks?'. Ten. Then point to 
the figure r which you have written on the раса розта 
and ask if it will do for the ten sticks you have in your 
hand. ‘No, because it is only for one stick.’ "Ine 
why did we write it?’ ‘Because it was for one bundle.” 
Then show that to indicate the difference between one 
bundle and one stick you add a nought. Do the same for 
the succeeding numbers, each time tying the ten into a 
bundle and laying it beside the two or three sticks if you 
are teaching r2 ог r3 and so that in each case the “т” 
refers to the one bundle or 'ten'. This is a most vitally 
important lesson. You will not, of course, get the ans- 
wers at once as appears from the above. You need not 
expect to get any full understanding of it for a long 
time. But it must be done and by dint of much doing, 
by the time you tie up two bundles and make the numbers 
in the twenties, the children will be really understanding: 
what they are doing. 

The next step in the year's work is the combination of 
numbers; in other words, simple addition and subtrac- 
tion. This, is taught in the same way practically and 
with various things, e.g- in addition to the sticks, beans. 
and marbles, you can use toys, leaves, bricks. 

Put one bean on your slate. Now put or add one. 
How many? The boys will count and say. Here again it 
is worth at this early stage teaching the writing of their 
new knowledge in some such forms as I+1=2, or 1 and 
I are 2. Writing is emphasized early as a necessity of 


the two class System. It is advisable to have a means at 
the earliest possible m 


oment of having some check om 
work which the childr 


en can do if left to themselves. 
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They learn similarly 2+1=3, 3+1=4, and so on, Then 
when they have got familfar with the writing of such 
simple statements, it is possible for you to tell them, ‘Now 
add 2 to each of the numbers 1 to 9, count the result and 
awrite it on your slate’. Show the children how to do it and 
you can then leave them busy, and the writing will give 
you a means of knowing whether they are working correct- 
ly or not. Of course you cannot leave them for long but 
even a minute thus snatched will enable you to do some- 
thing very important, perhaps, with your other class. If 
they had not beer taught to write, they could not be left 
at all. After the boys have thus learned the combination 
for the first time, the necessity arises of so familiarizing 
them with these combinations that the answer springs to 
their minds without actual counting. The knowledge is 
not firmly fixed till it is available for immediate use with- 
‘out counting: The method at present in use for learning 
these and the later multiplication tables is to memorize 
them by constant repetition, relying on the sound con- 
nexion between the words. We should certainly make full 
use of this sound connexion by making it a rule that 
whenever the boys perform an operation with their sticks 
юг beans such as 5+4=9, they should also say 'Five and 
four are nine’ And write it down. You should substitute 
however for the general conception of 'learning by repe- 
tition’ that of ‘learning by constant, varied use’, i.e. you 
should make your boys daily perform these operations 
SO often, in such varied ways, accompanied by saying 
and writing, that they are remembered as real ideas and 
not as mere words in a chain. That is learning by use 
—the same method that is used by children in learning 
to talk or walk. They learn to walk by walking—by 
falling down and getting up again. They should learn 
to count by counting and their counting work should be 


А 
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so frequent, so constant, that they do simple processes 
automatically, just as they walk. The teaching of sub- 
traction at this stage goes hand in hand with addition. 
When a boy learns 2+3=5, he must also learn 5—2—3, 
and 5—3=2, and to write and to say them whenever he 
performs the operation. $ 

The teacher's,method of testing should be as varied 
as the methods of teaching. Take r2 sticks—let every- 
body satisfy himself that you have 12. Give some to 
Hari and tell him not to let anybody see. Show the rest 
and say ‘All write down—how many I have given to Hari’. 
Get a boy to hold 16 sticks so that everybody can see. 
Take a few away rapidly so that nobody sees and hold 
them behind your back. ‘How many are there behind 
my back? All write,’ If a boy can give the correct 
answer to these and similar questions, there is nof the 
slightest doubt that in whatever form in later life the 
problem 12—4 presents itself, he will do it, because he 
understands. You can be quite sure he understands. 
You cannot be sure that he understands if you always end 
your question with ‘baki kete rahila’ unless in later life 
when the problem presents itself, there is some one at his 
side who will obligingly whisper ‘baki kete rahila’, 

When the children have got familiarity with the combi- 
nations by means of frequent varied practice with the 
things by their sides, it will be a simple step to ask them 
to perform similar operations in counting with things that. 
they are not actually handling. + Make your questions 
practical and rack your brains to think of simple village 
things and happenings that can be made the subjects of 
questions. 'If you had ro sweetmeats at the beginning: 
© tiffin and 3 at the end, how many did you eat?' 
You had ro pice given by your father and uncle. Your, 
uncle gave 7. How many did your father give?' Note 
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the italicized verbs. Your questions must not always Бе. 


how many were left. Then as time goes on you will 
want to make your questions harder. The prevalent idea 
seems to be that this can only be done by making the 
numbers bigger. This is wrong. If you have big num- 
bers like 57, and 29 to add or subtract, you might reason- 
ably do it on a piece of paper or on a slate. It is un- 
reasonable to ask children to perform such processes 
mentally. There seems no valid reason why they should 
ever be expected to manipulate mentally figures much 
bigger than 20. In even tens, of course, the numbers 
up to roo can be used. You can make your questions 
more difficult, without using unreasonable numbers, by 
introducing two processes into one question; e.g. at the 
end of class I you might ask questions like : *You went 
to market with ro pice. You spent 2 on rice and 3 on 
mangoes. How many pice did you give back to your 
mother?' At the end of class II questions like this 
could be asked: “Опе man can carry, three bundles of 
paddy and a boy can carry two. How many could five 
men and six boys carry?' One of the tasks—for your 
own help—that you will have to do in the training 
schools is to think out and write down lots of different 
types of questions suitable for different times of the year 
in each of the infant clásses. You will always have 
these to refer to, so you ought always be ready at any 
time of the year to ask a number of such questions in a 
short time. You should note that every type that you 
thus think’ out can be used in two or three different 
ways. The first of the questions given above might 
be asked in the form: 'You went to market with то. 
had only 3 when you came back. You 


pice and 
mangoes with 3 rice 


bought e ziot pice and some | 


mangoes. How 
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^ rice 
ЕЕ you spendonite { mangoes?' In thinking out 
one type of question you have material for three 
questions- 


In class II you extend the work you have already done 


and if it has been well done you will have very little’ 


difficulty. When you come to roo you proceed actually 
to tie ten bundles of ten into т bundle and ‘show that the 
figure r with two noughts after it refers to this big bundle. 
You must let the boys set out numerous numbers with 
the one bundle of a hundred, one or two bundles of ten 
and some single ones and write down the corresponding 
figure so as to get a thorough realization that though 
the same figure may be used in the units, tens and 
hundreds places, it actually means something very differ- 
ent each time. Up to and including say 150 you should 
insist on every boy actually working with his own sticks. 
Naturally you will have a certain number permanently 
tied in bundles of ten so as to save time. For teaching 
beyond this point" it will be cumbersome and slow to 
make every boy individually work, but by combining 
the sticks of the class tied into bundles of roo you will 
be able to demonstrate practically at least once or twice 
numbers of over 1,000. After that the class ought to 
have enough knowledge to see the 'ten rule' for them- 
Selves and understand sufficiently what the place value of 
figures means. As Soon as you have taught one hundred 


and over, you must keep constantly using numbers con- 


taining а nought in one place, such as 105, IOI2, 2105, 


etc. so as to impress оп them that there must be a figure, 
if only o, in each place, to preserve the proper value of 
the rest. It will be easy to show with sticks the differ- 
ence between Writing 15 for ros but it must be done 
at the outset and constantly practised. There has been 
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some anticipation in this paragraph. The later work 
outlined belores to the lower primary classes but it has 
been mentioned here to dispose finally of this elementary 
work on notation and numeration. It is elementary but 
it is vastly important. It is no uncommon thing nowa- 
days to find boys even in high schools who cannot write 
in figures correctly numbers like 20,015. They have 
learned by rule of thumb without understanding. You 
must make up your mind that your boys will understand 
what they are doing. We must now return to class II. 
The multiplication tables are to be learned and memo- 
rized in exactly the same way as the work in addition and 
subtraction was done in class I. The work has already 
been started there. The children there have already 
been accustomed to add in twos and threes 2, 4, 6, 8, то, 
etc. " They have done this with their small bricks outside 
and with beans and marbles inside. It is a simple matter 
to show them that 2 and 2 and 2 and 2 and 2 (added) is 
the same thing as 5 times 2 or 2 times 5. They can 
construct their 2 times' and 3 times' tables, and so on, with 
their bricks, count and write the results on their slates. 
After the teacher has done it with them, putting bricks 
down 2 аба time, letting them count and write the result 
2X2=4, 2x3=6, and so on, he will be able to leave 
them to work out the 3 times’ table by themselves with 
a little supervision, the 4 times’ table with still less, and 
so on, thus saving valuable time to devote to his other 
class and making the little ones proud and pleased and 
busy. After each table has been thus constructed a few 
times, it has to be memorized in the same fashion as 
before, by varied use aided by saying and writing. It 
is, however, not so easy to devise lots of concrete school- 
room practice in this as in the simpler addition and 
subtraction, so that questions about outside things have 
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to be used earlier and oftener. It is not enough that 
the boys should be able to answer your question after 
long thought and working. They must have so much 
practice that they can answer at once, almost without 
thought, and their practice must be so varied that they 
can use their knowledge in whatever form the question 
is asked, i.e. they must have lots of practice of two 
different kinds : 

(а) Mechanical : 5X7, 7 X 3, 28+4, and so on, in order 
to give facility, accuracy and speed; 

(b) Problems of very varied kinds like this: ‘You went 
to school 5 days each week for 3 weeks. How 
many days did you attend?’ or ‘36 mangoes 
came out of 4 equal baskets. How many did 
each basket hold?’ The purpose of this kind 
of question is to give ability to use the know- 
ledge in any circumstances. Both these kinds 


of questions are important. Neither can be 
neglected. 


IV 


THE INFANT CLASSES— 
` STORIES AND GAMES 


WE have repeatedly seen that a school cannot success- 
fully be run apart from constant systematic care of the 
beginners. For this to be possible regularity of attendance 
is necessary and this is particularly difficult to get with 
young children. Mothers and fathers, devoted to their little 
ones, are very apt to be indulgent, and willingly listen 
to their excuse for not wanting to go to school. This has 
been a very strong cause of irregularity, especially of 
beginhers, and it is just here that the teacher can do his 
Share in solving the attendance problem, viz., by making 
his school so attractive that the little ones instead of mak- 
ing excuses for not coming to schooj, will want to come. 
He must strive to make school a place where little fingers 
find lots of interesting things to do, where minds can be 
thrilled and imaginations stirred by stories of the outside 
world, where opportunities are frequent for pretending and 
imitating and where the sense of importance of the children 
is flattered by doing real work from the very first day. 
The method of teaching reading and writing that has 
already been indicated will help. Teaching arithmetic 
will, as we have already seen, give many opportunities 
of ‘doing’ things. In themselves these would do much 
to improve the school but more is needed—more variety 
of occupation, more opportunities of ‘doing’ and ‘build- 
ing’ and ‘showing off’ and ‘pretending’. These are 
afforded in the story period and the play period. 
Stories.—Some of the stories that are told at present 
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I. How Ram won his bride. 


Ram, Sita, Sita's father, the rivals, 
II. The exile, 


Ram, Ram's father, R 


Sita, Ram's mother, Lakshman. 


ІШЕ Life m the jungle—no more names. 
IV. Capture of Sita, 


‹ 
am's Step-mother, 


Ram, Sita Lakshinan, Raban. 


The rescue of Sita. Add Hanuman. 
us take one of these 
it can be told to children, 


V. 


Now let Stories and see how 
In the telling of it there would 


Sation and questions as will be 
Suggested later, : е 


'Ram ang Lakshman had built a Pretty house in the 
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jungle where they and Sita lived happily together. The 
house was made of branches ànd leaves. Sita had another 
little house where she kept her cooking pots. Ram used 
to bring the wood for her to make her fires and Lakshman 
used to go into the jungle every day with his bow and 
arrows to look for things to eat. Sometimes he would 
bring a deer and the skin would afterwards be made into 
clothes. Sometimes he would bring birds. When she 
was not cooking Sita spent her time planting and looking 
after pretty flowers which she found growing in the 
jungle in front of the house, so that she soon had a nice 
garden. One morning before Lakshman had gone hunt- 
ing, Ram said that he had to go away that day and would 
not be back for a long time. Now there were lots of wild 
animals in the jungle, tigers and leopards and bears and 
even elephants and Ram was afraid that some of these 
might come and take Sita away if there was no one to 
look after her. So he said: ‘‘Lakshman, there is plenty of 
food in the house today, so will you stay at home and 
look after Sita. You must promise faithfully that you will 
not leave her alone on any account." Lakshman promised 
and Ram went away about his business. Lakshman spent 
his time by cleaning some deer skins and cutting them 
into clothes and then he sharpened some arrows and 
bound his bow afresh. Sita cooked their meal and talked 
happily with Lakshman. By and by a deer dashed by the 
house and Sita begged Lakshman to go after it and kill 
it so that she could have the skin. Now this deer was 
really a very wicked fairy sent by a great, cruel giant called 
Raban to entice Lakshman away so that Raban could 
come and steal Sita and carry her away, but nobody knew 
this at the time. Lakshman remembered his promise to 
Ram and at first refused to go after the deer but Sita 


taunted him and at last made him go, but very very sadly 
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on account of his promise. The deer led him a great way 
into the jungle far away from the house. " Sita was now 
left all alone in the little leaf house in the jungle and it 
was so quiet with nobody to talk to, that she could some- 


break his promise to go after the deer and wished that 
he would come back. She shut herself in the house to 


the house апа asked for food and water. Now this old 
beggar man was really the dreadful giant Raban himself, 
but to Sita he Idoked just like a poor, weary, hungry 


Stoty real to the children must be supplied by the imagi- 
nation of the teacher, You can in the Same way take any 
of the incidents mentioned, or similar incidents in the 
Mahabharat, and make a story of them full: of simple 
homely details, that will hold your children enthralled. 
Your success in doing this will depend on the extent to 
which you trouble to understand children. If you regard 
them just as tiresome little brats who waste your time 
you will never be able to tell them a story. If you keep 
the stiff attitude of а teacher to pupils, you will not 
Succeed. For the Story period you must become a child 
yourself. Get on to their level even physically and sit 
on the floor with them, Adapt your words to them and 


Set firmly fixed in your mind that all this is worth doing 
and worth doing thoroughly. 
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i Many such stories from the Puranas can be told but 
they should not be the only stories. You should have in 
your mind the idea of trying to make them even at this 
early age begin to realize something of a world outside 
the village, and you should seize any passing event to make 
an opportuility. Suppose a motor-car comes to the 
village, there is no harm in a simple way trying to explain 
what it is, and the real opportunity comes in the story 
period when you propose for the subject 'Suppose we 
sat in that car. Where could we go and what should we 
see?’ You yourself have not had many opportunities 
of seeing much of the world but you haye seen more than 
these children. You have seen a big village—a head- 
quarters of some sort—with pukka buildings, two storeyed 
buildings, perhaps, a raja's palace, smooth wide roads, a 
library with lots of books, European men and women 
and perhaps children. You may even have seen trains 
and moving pictures and heard a gramophone. АП 
such simple things of your own experience are valuable 
material if properly handled for making the child wonder, 
for feeding his imagination, for satisfying his curiosity. 

Village happenings of any sort are good pegs on which to 
hang the day's Story. On a festival day you can tell the 
story of the festival—if suitable for children—in the same 
simple way. You have read something about the sun, 
moon and stars. Make a story of this for the children—no 
long words, no names—simply try to make them wonder 
at the immensity of it all. Then there are village characters 
that make good subjects for stories. The village headman, 
the chaukidar, the potter, the postman, the blacksmith, the 
sub-inspector of schools. The framework of the story 
about the chaukidar, for instance, is the bare uninteresting 
Statement that ‘he is a man who looks after our village'. 

Bearing in mind that children ^do not appreciate 
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Such general statements yeu decide to ‘make a story 
of it’ like this. ‘Once when I was a boy I was lying one 
night on a cot beside my father who was sound asleep. 
I was excited because I was going to recite and get a prize 
next day at the school prize-giving, so I could not sleep. 
Suddenly I. heard Someone passing quietly and I won- 
dered who it was, It was moonlight, so at last I decided 
to get up and follow, As soon as I was outside I saw it 
was Baidhar Mallik, our village chaukidar, and I was just 
going back when I thought I might as well follow and see 
what he was doing. I waited till he was round the 
corner and then followed. He was walking between the 


ning to. 
It was the sound ОЁ regular blows as if somebody was 
digging. When Baidhar had made out where the sound 


was coming from, I saw him begin to cree slowly and 
8 , 8 J 


quietly towards the place. When he got to the corner he 
stood up and made a sudden dash round the corner and I 
heard a cry and some struggling, I forgot all about 
hiding myself then and dashed out too and saw that 
Baidhar had hold of a budmash from Belpara (name a 
near village) and there in the wall of the house of Chinta- 
mani Padhan, the bunnia, was a hole which he had been 
digging. What do you think the budmash was? Yes, 
a thief. He had been going to steal Chintamani’s jewels 


but the chaukidar had prevented him,’ That is an indi- 
cation of the ki 


remember, 


Make a story of it. 
Stories of 


animals and birds, if you know their habits 
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well, are interesting. If for*instance you can tell how a 
particular bird builds its nest and how it hatches its 
young and finds food for them—good. But if your know- 
ledge of animals is restricted to the facts that they have 
four legs, a head, a trunk, two' eyes, two ears, a nose’ 
and a mouth—leave animals alone. The children know 
this although they may not be able to say it all. 

Enough has been said to show that the resources for 
stories are inexhaustible. You will probably during your 
course at the elementary training school also have collect- 
ed and written down other stories from English sources, 
stories of children of other parts of Indie and other coun- 
tries, translations of ZEsop's fables, stories about the sea 
and ships and so on, and these will make pleasing 
changés, provided always you can tell them with sympathy 
and understanding. 

It will be obvious from the version of the story of 
Ram and Sita that I have given, that you will fail in your 
duty to the children, if you do not give them an opportu- 
nity of playing the story. The children have been made 
to feel the situations and so they can be encouraged to use 
their own simple words to express these. There is no 
question of asking them to memorize set speeches. Let 
one be Ram, others Sita, Lakshman and Raban, the 
rest animals for Lakshman's hunting, each choosing 
what animal he will be, and let them play. You can 
make suggestions occasionally but don't interfere too 
much and do not expect formal speeches. After a well- 
told story this activity of playing the story will quite 
often give you à few valuable minutes with class IV. 

It was also indicated at the beginning that stories also 
give definite opportunities for instruction of a formal kind 
but in a concealed way. It is quite wrong to interrupt 
an interesting story by an attempt to give formal 
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instruction in a formal way: The Purpose of the story 
never ceases to be of interest to the children and anything 
which injures that Purpose is harmful. But without 
formal interruption, by interesting conversation, sometimes 
at the beginning, sometimes at the end, really valuable 
work can be done in causing very fundamental ideas to 
grow. The idea of time, for instance, is a very important 
one. We have already seen in the chapter on the child 
mind how that idea can be fostered by informal conver- 
sation at the opening of a story, ‘Once upon a time’. 
A similar idea is that of space or distance. When you 
talk about Ajodhya—you don’t use th 
but simply a far far country—you introduce the idea of 
distance, By interesting Conversation at the end about 
near-by villages and rides in bullock carts, 
this idea a definite meanin 
meaning than before, Ag: 
a story with an exciting 
would you have done?' 


you give 
g—at least a more definite 
ain it is permissible to interrupt 
Personal question like “What 
› for example when Sita was left 


that nearly every word will need explanation, But if you 
use the language of the village, and of the baby part of 
the village, you will have д much better chance of de- 
tecting the things that need explaining in terms of their 
own experience. It is all a matter of understanding 
the child, of being able to put yourself in his place, 


of Sympathy. That when all is said and done is the 
Whole art of Story telling. 


Games.— [n the ch 
you will see that y 
infants to play: by 


apter on teaching two classes at once 
ou will sometimes have to leave the 
themselves. From this point of view 
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alone you wilb see the necessity of providing things— 
toys—for them to play with. But these are desirable 
too, for the children's own sake, to give opportunities for 
the exercise of the children's natural desire to do things, 
to build things and after building to pull things to: 
pieces. Oné of the most useful forms of material for this, 
and a form which can be supplied at the cost only of a 
little useful labour on the part of older boys, is bricks, 
small, regular-shaped, carefully made blocks of sun-dried 
earth. With a large stock of these—say about 30 for 
each boy or each pair of boys at least—on the veranda 
or under the play tree, the children сап not only usefully 
*work' in the arithmetic period occasionally, they can 
also constantly play—building and pulling down. 

Another useful thing that can be made in the school 
out of an old (clean) dhoti is a ball. Choose a hollow nut 
or dried fruit—the lightest you can find. Tear the dhoti 
into strips about $ inch wide and wrap these successively 
and evenly round the kernel till the ball is of the required 
size, then tie it securely. You will have to devise a 
method of securing it but it should not be beyond village 
ingenuity to do, this. Nothing hard or pointed should 
be used. The lite of the ball will depend on the security 
of the tying but anyhow it will last a ‘period’ and can 
be tied again for the next. With this ball—even only 
throwing and catching—time can be usefully and pro- 
fitably spent. The chiléren are using their hands and’ 
training their eyes. There are also mgny little games 
that can be played with it, some of which you will learn 
or have learned in the elementary training school. 

. We have already seen (Chapter VII) that the well- 
equipped compound will have a shady tree or trees under- 
neath which there will be a swing, see-saw, a heap of 
Sand, and some clay for modelling. The sand should 
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be frequently moistened. AH these will be useful in the 
Play period. For modelling the children should be 
largely left to themselves rather than be formally taught. 
For instance, after the story about Ram you might suggest 
“Make Sita’s house’. Then the cooking pots and a.leg of 
venison, and now the flower garden. There will not be 
space for each boy to do this for himself, so they have to 
work together and learn something about co-operation. 

With the help of the materials mentioned and other 
toys that the big boys can make for them, e.g. model 
bullock carts and ploughs, many play periods can be 
Profitably and pleasantly filled. For others there are 
Sames and songs, action Songs as {еу аге called, 
games suitable for children you will alread 
‘hide and seek’ and ‘hunt the mango seed’, 
will, I hope, learn in the elementar 
take down briefly in a khata. 
races is useful. You must leave the children to manage 
their own games as far as possible. Give them a hint 
how to divide themselves into two equal ‘sides’ in an 
orderly fashion, for instance. The games that they will 
like best however are those in which one or two get a 
chance to ‘show of? as individuals; those in which they 
have to play in a team belong to a later stage. You will 
Probably find at first that the children, being by nature 
апі upbringing very little people, will regard 
ñd not worth doing seri- 
alf-hearted fashion as if 
a formal compliance with 
you can attack this attitude is 
that you regard their play as 
uch interest in it as you do in 
d you will Soon have them 
d playing with heart and soul. 


Some 


by. example. Show them 
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Action songs could be an excellent part of the play 
period. At present they are ruined because the teacher 
teaches too much. Не teaches the boys what actions to 
perform and they are consequently performed like drill. 
The idea that lies behind action songs is that they give 
the boy a chance to express his own feelings, a chance to 
imagine and imitate. If, therefore, they ‘are taught as a 
drill, they completely lose all this value. You should aim 
at getting the children to imagine the situation so vividly 
that the action is spontaneous, and at leaving the actiom 
entirely to them. Never mind if they do different things 
at first. Some will see other boys' actions which at once 
appeal to them and the next time they will adopt these 
and you will arrive at some sort of uniformity in the 
long run. But this method of arriving at uniformity is. 
a very different matter from teaching actions. Each 
boy, even if he has voluntarily adopted another's action, 
has done so because he sees that it expresses his idea 
better than his own first action and he is therefore still 
expressing his own feelings. Uniformity of action should 

` definitely not be your aim. Every boy's action must be 
the outcome, the expression of his own feelings. 

On the other®hand if you are going to have a lot of 
boys singing in unison they must be trained to keep 
together. It is not a shouting race to see who can shout 
the words fastest. Voices must be moderated and speed 
adjusted to the speed ofsthe class. This will be done at 
the time of teaching, the teacher singing—if possible— 
with the boys and indicating the time clearly with his 
hands. If he cannot Sing himself he must use a boy for 
the purpose, trained to sing at a pace which is suitable 
for the class. The class must start together, keep 
together and finish together, all the voices blending into: 
one sound. Individuality of actions; uniformity and 
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harmony and sweetness in the singing must be the aim 
in action songs, which will then form a pleasant and 
beautiful part of the Play activities of the children. 
It is useless to tell all teachers to teach singing and 
music, but if any teacher has skill in any form of music 
-it is his duty, and he should consider it a privilege, to 
use that skill to the utmost, not only in the infant 
classes but throughout the school however far it extends. 
You will be quite safe in taking time in school for this 
—a little from handwork, a little from arithmetic, a 
little from any other subject that you know can spare 
it, if you have the skill and can really teach some branch 


of music, or if you can arrange for some voluntcer to 
‘come in for an hour regularly. 


The story period and the play period, then, will be the 
chief instruments that the te: 


acher himself can use to 
attack the attendance Problem. If by them he can make 
the school a pleasanter, 


happier place and can add to 
that the appeal which systematic progress in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic makes to parents, he will have 
‘done his share on that side and will have the satisfaction, 


tco, of knowing that it has been done in a useful and 
really fruitful way. 
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READING IN HIGHER CLASSES 


Mucu of the trouble with education at present is the 
result of a misconception of the word 'reading' and it 
is well worth while to consider what reading really means. 
When you are ill and wish to be well you take medicine. 
The action of taking this medicine can be divided into 
two—getting the bottle, and then extracting and swallow- 
ing the medicine from it. You do not expect to benefit 
greatly by swallowing the bottle ! Words are like bottles. 
They only exist for what they contain. The important 
thing is what is contained—the meaning, the idea. Ideas 
exist only in the mind. One mind can transfer ideas 
to another but not by knocking the two heads together, 
or by establishing any other kind of contact. The pro- 
cess ordained by God for one mind to transfer ideas 
to another is by means of words. The ideas must first 
of all be contained in or clothed with words. These 
words can be spoken or written—this is the art of ex- 
pression. Words spoken or written can be heard or 
read by others and the whole of this process of look- 
ing at words with the eyes and then turning ihe words 
back into ideas is known as reading. 
Spoken—Hearing—Understanding ) 4 
Written—Seeing—U nderstanding \ > 


Ideas—Words { 


[5] 
T 
= 


READING 
The important point to note is that the essential thing 
"m reading is turning the words back into ideas. Тоо 
often reading is taken to mean only, the looking at words 


5 
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and storing these in the memory without the vital con- 
nexion of understanding. ^ 

You will see from this too, that the most important 
kind of reading for you and everybody else is what is 
calléd in school 'silent reading’. What is generally 
called in school 'reading', i.e, reading aloud; is only a 
device for testing abilities to recognise words and say 
them. As such we must seek to put this test in its 
Proper place as only a test and concentrate our atten- 
tion on what is really important in practical reading, 
ie. the ability to see words and to understand them or 
turn them into ideas. 

The only way to find out whether a boy has really 
turned words which he has seen 
him to use those ideas and express them in an entirely 
different way from that which he has already seen. 
Very often at present if you ask a boy to tell you what 


he has been reading about, he will only repeat the words 


of the book. This tells you nothing at all about his 
understanding—it tells you only that he has remem- 
bered a few words for a limited time. If you ask him the 


Same question tomorrow, he will have forgotten most 
of these words, 


.Had he really turned the words 
understood. 


› into ideas, is to cause 


into ideas, had he 
› these ideas would have become part of his 
mind and he would have been able to express them to- 
morrow almost as easily as today. This point must be 
very clearly grasped. The ability of a boy to repeat 
the exact words that he has read or heard tells you nothing 
whatever about his understanding. He may understand, 
he may not; you have not found out. The only way to 
find out is to see if the boy can use the ideas, and to do 
this you have to get him to clothe the ideas in entirely’ 
different words, If you once get this matter of the testing 
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of the result,of reading alear in your own mind, your 
treatment of reading will come right, and it is therefore 
well worth tarrying over it. 

If you could always. be sure that, in the world, when 
you had occasion to use knowledge, the occasion would 
always présent itself in the way, the one way in which 
you had acquired the knowledge, then the memory of the 
mere words might serve your purpose; you could, actua- 
ted by the likeness of the occasions, recall and use the 
appropriate words. But life is not like this. Life is 
very variable. Situations that occur are rarely exactly 
the same as previous ones. Life has a way of setting 
you problems which you have not faced exactly before. 
Your equipment for the solution of the varied and un- 
expected problems put to you by life is knowledge. If, 
therefore, that knowledge can only be reproduced in'a 
situation exactly the same as previous situations, it will 
be useless to you in the greater number of life's experiences. 

You may for instance have read and remembered that 
ih the education of children you should always *proceed 
from the concrete to the abstract! and your instructor 
may have ‘tested you by asking, ‘How would you proceed 
to the abstract®’, ‘From the concrete to what would you 
proceed?'; satisfying himself and you that you know 
these words thoroughly. In later life the problem faces 
you: ‘How am I to teach these children that 2x 3=6?' 
‘Thousands of teachers knowing, as well as you do, the 
words ‘proceed from the concrete to the abstract’ have 
answered this little problem—to which the full answer is 
contained in the words—by completely ignoring this 
*knowledge' and by telling the children that it is so and 
that if they say it often enough, it will be all right. No- 
thing in the problem told them that this was a case of the 
abstract ‘which was only to be approached through the 
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concrete’. No clue to the words was supplied in the 
problem and therefore their knowledge was quite useless, 
and was entirely unused. If only somebody had been 
there to tell them, ‘This is a case of proceeding from the 
concrete to the abstract’, all would have been well. The 
knowledge would have been Produced and probably acted 
on. But in real life there will not be a teacher or an 
instructor at your side to supply the clue like this, and the 
knowledge of words only, which needs this clue, will not 


be of real Practical use to you. You will have only your- 

self to rely on and ‘the only clue that y. 

your understanding of the problem. 
-Reading therefore which results only 


ou can expect is 


se. To ensure this, you 
and the method of testing, which 
to see if the boys can remember 
they can USE the idea they have 


must thoroughly underst 
is briefly NOT merely 
the words but to see if 
gained. 


become Profitable and useful in pro- 
cher's method of testing directs the 
true purpose of what they are doing. 
Now let us see how we can best conduct a lesson so as 
to train the boys to the true Purpose of reading. The 
Subject of the story to be read is ‘The life of Iswar Chan- 
dra Vidyasagar’, The lesson might proceed in this way. 

1. General reading aloud by the teacher and one or, 
two of the most expressive readers, preceded by some 
Such instruction аз *Now, boys, we are going to read 
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about Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. We shall read the 
whole story straight through and at the end I shall 
require you to tell me what it is about, that is, what sort 
of man Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was, what he did and 
how he lived. There will be lots of words you do not 
know but We will not stop to explain, these at first." 
This reading must be very expressive and is therefore 
best done mainly by the teacher himself with emphasis 
and expression and a proper use of the voice. Nothing 
should be done to break the boys' interest in the story. 
No explanation, no questions, no interruptions. At the 
end books are closed and by means,of questions the 
teacher gets the class to construct an outline of the 
story. This outline after a first reading should be some- 
thing? like, this: ‘Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar as a boy 
was very poor but by hard work he became a learned 
man and wrote many books. Even when he was a very 
learned man, he remained very humble.’ 
II. Study paragraph by paragraph. 'Now I shall ask 
one of you to read the first paragraph. At the end I shall 
-ask you what part of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar's life it 
deals with ‘апа then everybody will have an opportunity 
of asking questions about words or sentences he does not. 
understand. Other boys will answer as far as possible 
and if nobody can, then I shall explain. When you have 
all asked what you want, I shall ask a few questions 
about difficult words; then we shall read it again and I will 
ask questions not about words but about the part of Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar’s life that you have read about in 
the paragraph.’ That instruction explains itself. First 
you deal with the outline of the paragraph as a part of 
the ‘life’. Then you solve the boys’ detailed difficulties, 
and finally you deal with the paragraph as part of the 
- story in greater detail. In the case sof the first of these 


- 


о 
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you have already told the boys what you are going to 
ask before beginning to read so as to direct their minds 
to it. For your questions on the verbal difficulties you 
will find this type of question most useful. ‘Use—in a 
sentence about me or about somebody else.’ Do not 
accept a sentence of the same kind as that ih which the 
word or phrase occurs in the 


book and do not accept 
a short three word sentence. 


The sentence must show 
that the boy knows the meaning of the word. Noth- 
ing else will do. Then for the third part of your test, 
ie. on details, your questions will be of this type. 
"Why did Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar do so and so?' 
“Do you know anybody else who has acted like that?’ 
"What would have happened if he had done so and so?’ 

ПІ. When you have thus dealt with the paragraphs 
in turn, you will have another reading of the whole 
Story and here you can introduce a 
ie. reading aloud ia turn, silent reading, or one boy 
reading and the rest with books closed. When this is 
finished you will ask many more questions 
NOT about words, but 
the ‘Why?’ and the 
result?’ type, 


on the story; 
of the type already illustrated— 
‘How?’ and the "What was the 


The final test of all is ‘Now tell the story 
in your own words as if you were 


Vidyasagar or one 
of his companions’ or *T 


[Tell the luggage incident as if 
you were the student concerned’. "This might well be 
done in the composition lesson, This particular story 
as given in the books now in use, would probably take 
two or three ‘periods’ to treat in this way, but quite a 
number of stories could be done in one. Of course there 


is no time to waste: You) must be business dike and 
brisk 


good deal of variety, 
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of the amount of work they will have to do by them- 
selves. You Will be astonished to find the first time you 
try it, that few or no questions will be asked, i.e. boys 
do not easily recognize their own difficulties and to get 
them to do so is a matter of careful training. You will 
easily see fhat to do so the boys will have to give very 
much more careful attention. Without that training and 
without the method of testing that I have suggested, the 
silent reading period will be a waste of time. If, on the 
other hand, you have trained your boys to read in this 
way, you will be able to rely on their doing really profit- 
able work and your own labours will he greatly reduced.. 
Treating reading in this way you will be able in @ 
year to read two or three books of the size of those at 
present in use and you must certainly arrange to do this. 
To restrict a boy’s reading to half a book a year is to 
compel him to learn it practically by heart, which is just 
what we do not want. You will also have to cut out 
of the reading lesson any digressions on grammar and 
structure of words because these take his mind off the 
- main purpose of the lesson which is to understand the 
story." What grammar the boys need you will teach in 
the ‘correction 9f errors’ part of the composition lessons, 
and for word structure you should set apart an occa- 
sional period and use a book which the boys have finished 
with, not the story book in current use. 
© The parts of the books to be learnt by heart are beauti- 
ful poems and beautiful passages of prose, descriptions 
and the like. In the year the boys of each of the classes 
should commit to memory from 6o to roo lines of such 
poetry or prose—different of course in each class. They 
can do this in an occasional study period. 
© In both reading aloud and the repetition of passages 
learnt by heart you must insist ов proper expression. 
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The object of neither is the rapid utterance of strings of 
words in a singsong voice. The object ‘of both is to 
express meaning. Rapid reading aloud is never good 
reading. Good reading aloud and good repetition of 


poetry is that which conveys the meaning most чагу 
and vividly. 


= +s 
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ARITHMETIC IN HIGHER' CLASSES 


Tue work on notation is to be extended in these classes 
and it is still essential therefore, as already indicated in the 
chapter on the infant classes, that much of the work should 
be concrete. You must at the time of introducing thou- 
sands actually collect то bundles of hundreds, tie them 
into 1 bundle and show that the figure standing for that 
big bundle again moves one place to the left. You must 
set out figures like 1,364 with sticks and definitely esta- 
blish in the boys' minds an idea of the place value of 
figures. It is too cumbersome to require every boy to do 
this with such big numbers but an otcasional demonstra- 
tion by the teacher is still essential. 

To test if the boys have really understood this funda- 
"mental idea, it is useless to ask them always to write 
figures, like’ that already given, where there is a digit in 
each place. Yo must frequently dictate figures in which 
the symbol o has to be used, e.g. 5065, 2305, and so on. 
You will have frequent opportunities for doing this, 
arising from the necessity of dictating work to class IV 
while you are engaged én class I (see later chapter on 
teaching two classes at one time). Right to the top of 
the upper primary school this practice is needed. 

To the multiplication tables taught in class IT (up to 
тох то) you have to add the r2 times' and the 16 times" 
tables. It is useless to burden the minds of the children 
with the rr times’, 13, 14 and rs times’ tables. These 
additional tables must be taught ‘and practised and 
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memorized in the same way as has already been indicated, 


i.e. by varied use assisted by verbal memory. 

The necessity still exists in these higher classes for 
daily oral practice of two definite kinds. < 

First, you must have rapid mechanical practice, quite 
undisguised, in the tables. - Your object here must be to 
‘get as many boys exercised with as many questions às 
you can in the time: 7+9, r5— 4, 3x9, 64+8. Get the 
correct answer from two boys and pass rapidly to another 
question. This mechanical practice is necessary to give 
the boys ease and speed in the manipulation of numbers 
so that when you соте to the second kind of oral question 
their minds are freer to grapple with the important 
Problem of using their knowledge. 

This second kind of oral question, then, is the simple 
Problem in which you must leave the boy to decide what 
Process he has to use entirely unaided, i.e. there must be 
no clue words, no ordinary and regular form of question, 
The questions must be of the greatest possible variety, 
both as to the matter of the question and the form. They 
must naturally increase in difficulty as time goes on but 
it is foolish to try to do this by using big numbers. It is 
never necessary even in the upper primary classes to use 
numbers like 93 and 76 for mental work. In life if you 
have to manipulate such numbers you use a piece of 
Paper, or the wall or a slate, and this should be allowed 
also in school (not the wall, of course). You can quite 
easily increase the difficulty by combining processes with 
simple numbers, e.g. you went to market with a rupee, you 
bought mangoes at 3 for 2 annas and 2 books at 5 annas 
ach, and had nothing left when you got home. How many 
mangoes did you buy? Although here the numbers are 
Such as are used in class I, the question is quite suitable for 
class IV by involving addition, subtraction and division. 
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, The specimen given may also be used to illustrate 
another point of great importance to the teacher, i.e. how 
he can use this same product of his careful thought in 
several different ways. The same material differently 
arranged will produce the question: ‘You bought 9 
mangoes аз for 2 annas and 2 books and had no change 
out of a rupee. What was the price of the books?'; or 
‘You bought 9 mangoes at 3 for 2 annas and 2 books at 


5 annas each and got no change. How much money 


had you to start with?’ 
Naturally you cannot use all these different forms of 


the question on the one day. They are given here to 
show how, having thought out a question, you can use 
the material several times without falling into routine. 
You ean of course vary each of these questions infinitely 
by altering the various numbers. In the elementary 
training school you will be called upon to think out for 
yourself large numbers of such type questions suitable 
for the different classes and showing also increase in 
difficulty for different parts of the year. A good selection 
of this sort, together with the power I have described 
of making Several varied questions out of one type, will 
be a great? labour- and time-saving device to you. 

In the lower primary and higher classes you must 
steadily insist on a rising standard of neatness in setting: 
down arithmetic. Nothing produces inaccuracies and 
ecrors more surely than slovenliness, and the Indian 
figures lend themselves to untidy treatment by the ten- 
dency they have to run to ‘tails’. The smallest boys 
are quite frequently allowed to write figures with long 
tails which cause confusion as to whether they belong to 
the units or tens columns. Errors are much more likely 
ifl a sum set down in this confused way than in one set 
down in uniformly sized figures without tails. The use 
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of a home-made ruler (handwork) should be encouraged 
and the dashing line sprawling half-way ‘over the page 
definitely eliminated. Neatness is of the very first im- 
portance in arithmetic. 

The new work of the lower primary classes is concerned 
with money and weights. Here again much of the work 
must in the first place be concrete and in class III much 
of the arithmetic can be done by playing at shops. 

Token money must be made in quantities. Cardboard 
is the easiest medium but this is not commonly available 
in village schools. Several sheets of used paper stuck 
together and cut into circles of various sizes with the 
value marked clearly on them would serve, but village 
ingenuity would probably produce something better than 
this. н 

A balance can be made of a piece of bamboo and two 
pans made of basket-or leaf-work in the school. Weights 
can be fashioned in .earth or wood, standard weights 
being borrowed in tne first place. With such materials 
the compound tables can be happily and understandingly 
learned. After that you have to teach the boys how to 
Set down and work the processes thus learncd on paper 
or slate and then to give them so much practice again that 
the simple processes become almost instinctive. Here 
again you will call to your aid the verbal memory, but 
you should reduce to a minimum the formal, verbal 
repetition of the tables and seek to substitute for it con- 
Stant, varied, use. 

The whole scheme of teaching the compound rules 
so far as money and weights are concerned will work 
out like this: 

1. By practical work in the 'shop' the boys are made 
familiar with the fact that’ if you want to take annas 7 
from Re. т, you have first to turn the Re. 1 into annas 16. 
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2. You then show that this is set down as + 


2 j Rs. As. Ps. 
е 1200200 
o» ® 
9 о 9 0 
А and that in words the solution is 
, (a) Annas 7 from annas o you cannot take; 
(b) Take the rupee and consider it as annas 16. There 
| will then be No rupees left in the top line. 
ИГ (c) Annas 7 from annas 16=9, which is set down. 


3. The next step is to make purchases worth Rs. 2-9 
and present a Rs. 5 note for payment. Set it down as: 


| 
, h Rs. As. Ps. 
5 оо 
2 9 
| 
ч 2 7 0 


In words (а) Annas 7 from аппаз o is impossible; 
> (b) Take a rupee and turn it into annas. 
2 ^ , You then have only Rs. 4 left. 
(c) Annas 9 from annas 16—annas 7, which 


is set down. 
(d) Rs. 2 from Rs. 4=Rs. 2, which is set 
down and the sum is complete. 


When you have dealt similarly with an example like 
Rs. As. Ps. 
А 128 О О 


75, 10 O 


7° 47 14 0 


the rules should be quite clearly established. 
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In words (a) Annas ro from annas 8 cannot be done; 
(b) Take a rupee and turn it into annas 16. 
You will then have 122 rupees left 
and annas 16+8=24; 
(c) Annas ro from annas 24=annas 14 as 
set down; e 
(d) 5 from 2 as before (by simple rules 
already known). 
The opposite processes of addition and multiplication 
when you have a large number of annas to deal with is 
similarly introduced practically in the shop. Show the 
Convenience of handling a small 
compared with the bo 
large quantity of anna 
be easily avoided by g 
аппа т for each pice 
easily understandable. 


number of rupees 
ther of handling and counting а 
S Or pice and that the latter can 
etting Re. x for each annas 16 or 
4. The paper work then becomes 


Rs. As. Ps, 
25 8 6 
8 


204 4 o 


8x6=48 pies. For 48 pies how many annas? How do 
you find out? The rule that you must divide by 12 is 
soon established. How many pies will you have left 
over after changing into annas? Answer o. Therefore . 
We must write o in th 


Again the 

hen you have changed 
Se. 

O rupees how many annas will be over? - 


Answer 4; which We. write in the 


annas column and 


t 


О ure e aa rn Ta 


0 
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add the rupees 4 to the rupees colima when we come 
to it. In this way the rules are simply taught and 
understood and the acquiring of speed and accuracy is 
a matter of constant practice. The tables which are to 
be learned for the rapid conversion of money values 
should also be thoroughly explained before being 
memorized and the memorizing should again be done 
rather by constant practice than by mere singsong re- 
petition. After understanding, however, there is much 
less objection to verbal memorizing than if reliance is 
placed solely on this without the help of understanding. 
The simple subhankari formulae which are to be taught 
in this class should also be treated "n the same way. 
Before committing them to memory the boys must first 
understand them and have experienced the cumbersome 
nature of the calculations which are necessary without 
these formulae. The latter will then be remembered as 


something of value and use. 3 


n 


VII 
: COMPOSITION Е 


THE ‘subject’ by means of which we can do most to 
achieve our aim of individuality is composition. It is 
not really a separate subject at all but an exercise which 
Should be in constant use in all lessons. Whenever a boy 
answers or asks a question it is an exercise in composi- 
tion. Whenever ће answers a geography or hygiene 
question on paper, it is just as. much composition as if 
it took place in the composition period. A letter is an 
exercise in composition. The only kinds of writing а 
boy is called on to do in school which are not com- 
position are (a) copying documents; (b) dictation ; (c) 
writing down what tie book says or what the teacher 
says. In these the boys are not expressing themselves; 
there are no thoughts to compose into words. They 
are merely acquiring skill in spelling or handsvriting. 
In the chapter on reading we saw that the really im- 

portant thing was turning words (seen or heard) into ideas 
in the mind. Composition is exactly the opposite process, 
i.e. turning ideas in the mind into words—spoken or 
written. Another word for it is expression. You must 
note that there must be ideas in the mind before there 
can be expression or Composition. It is failure to recog- 
nize this which in the past has led to failure in compo- 
Sition. Quite frequently you find the whole composition 
time occupied with exercises like ‘Turn the verbs in the 
following ‘sentences into the active voice’ or ‘Pick out.. 
the errors in the following: sentences and correct them’. 
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Such exercises тау be necessary occasionally to teach 
‘correct’ expréssion but emphatically they are not teaching 
the boys to express themselves. To monopolize the com- 
position time with such exercises is like painting the 
woodwork of a house before you build it. Again, in the 
cases where you do find a real exercise done, you їйї 
not infrequently find that every boy has written almost 
exactly the same words. This is another sure sign of 
bad composition teaching. No two boys are the same 
and no two boys have the same thoughts about any 
subject. The composition exercises of a class should 
therefore be as varied as the boys—no two exercises 
sbould be alike. Each one should be the expression of 
one boy's thoughts about the subject. Our general plan 
therefore of training in composition is the same as you 
have already seen in practice in the infant class and im 
other subjects, i.e. the boys will "learn by use'; they 
will learn to express themselves by constantly express- 
ing themselves. Correctness will come by the gradual 
elimination of errors, not by a drill in correct forms, 
and then an attempt to build up a correct composition from 
these forms. We start, that is, with complete compo- 
sitions, iniperfest it may be, but a boy's expression of his 
own.thoughts. We give constant practice in these and 
we deal gradually with common errors till we eliminate 
them, achieving thus correct expression. It is much more 
important that a boy's composition should be vigorous, 
individual and natural than that it should be grammati- 
cally correct. It is not intended to give the impression 
that you should look complacently on incorrect langu- 
age. Your aim in school must be correct expression, 
but the expression comes first. You must first get 
the boys frankly, freely, fully expressing their own 
thoughts in their own words before you can begin to 
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correct them. Аз you have been told before, a child 
learns to walk by walking. He tumbles and picks 
himself up and by constant practice achieves in time 
the perfect balance and the effortless movement. He 
learns to talk by talking and he must learn in school 
to talk on paper in the same way, ie. Ьу constantly 
doing it. : 

Now before a boy can talk he must have something 
to say and he must want to say it. Before he can 
“compose’ orally or on paper the first essential is that 
he must first have ideas on the subject and then be 
sufficiently interested in them to express them. Much of 
the barren work in composition at present—the stilted 
formal phrases, the bookish language and the insincerity, 
is the result of ignoring this fundamental fact. We ask 
the boys to write about subjects of which they themselves 
know nothing, we tell them a few facts, we show them 
how to arrange these and then ask them to write. The 
only possible result is the formal stilted thing we get at 
present. No other result is possible so long as subjects 
like ‘loyalty’ or ‘unity’ are held to be suitable topics 
‘for boys of rr and r2 to talk about. The very first 
essential then for free vigorous individu: 
choice of suitable subjects. 
two requirements :— 

(a) The boys must h 
them. 


al work is the 
These must comply with 


ave thoughts to express about 


(b) They must have interest for them. 
At first glance it might seem to you to be difficult to 
choose subjects on Which boys of 9-11 have thoughts of 


their own to express. Their experience of life is very 
small. But though small 


that we must go for subje 
We can best explain ho 


› it is to this experience of life 
cts if we want the-boys to talk? 
w this small experience can be 
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made to serve this purpose by drawing up a list of 
specimen subjects. -Any teacher who will take the trouble: 
to think will be able to extend the list to almost any 
length. 1 

т. Tell the story of your own life as you remember it. 

2. (After „a storm) Describe yesterday's storm. 

3. Imagine yourself to be one of your. father's plough 
bullocks and tell your own story. 

4. Describe fully the room you are sitting in and its 
contents. 

5. (Let the boys sit on the veranda) Describe what 
you see. 

6. You were awakened one night by a glare and going 
ı outside found your neighbour's house on fire. What 
did you do? Tell this as if it had happened last 
night. 

7. Your uncle gave you one rupee to spend just as 
you liked. Write to him and tell him how you spent it. 

8. Write to (local book suppliers) and order the books 
you need for next year, payment to be made by money 
order. 

9. Describe all you know about the growth of paddy, 
but do it às if you were a paddy seed telling its own 
story. 

ro. Yesterday was Shivratri (or any other festival). 
Write to your friend in X and tell him what you did. 

rr, Jack is a village hoy in England aged ır. Не 
knows all about wheat fields but has never seen the 
cultivation of paddy. The fields in England often slope 
up hills and the water does not stand in them. Write to 
Jack and describe how paddy is grown. 

12. One day you were in the jungle with your goats 
when a leopard came. Describe fully what happened 
and what you and the goats did. 
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On all such subjects and Оп hundreds more like them 
Which you can think out for yourself {һе boys have 
knowledge of their own derived from their own limited 
experience of life.” Properly handled such subjects will 
enable the teacher to secure from the boys a free and 
original expression of these thoughts in their very own 
Words. 


The school experience of the boys also provides a 


number of suitable subjects but in this case very great 
care is necessary to ensure that the boys are not repro- 
ducing the words of the teacher. In the first kind of 
experience the boys have never heard their simple know- 


ledge put into words and they can therefore be relied 
on really to use their own. 


In the case of school experi- 
ence they have heard the j 


deas put into words and in 
xpression of these ideas they 


ords of the teacher the point 
of view must be entirely changed. Thus:— 


I- After a lesson on cholera or 
vaccination: ‘You have a friend 
cholera 1 i 
Smallpox һаѕ broken out. Write to him and tell him 
smallpox a 


smallpox, and 
іп Haripur where 


what to do to Save himself.’ © 

2. After а lesson on Orissa : ‘Describe a voyage down 
the Mahanadi from Sambalpur to False Point." 

3. After a lesson on Prithvi Raj: *Tell the story as 
if you were Prithvi Raj speaking,’ 

4. If the school is on am 


the traffic moving up and down the road day after day. 
Describe one day. Say what you think will be in the carts, 
where they come from and where 
5. Write to Raghab 
fully how your school is 
6. ‘Bill, 


ain road: ‘You have seen 


they are going to.' 
in Patna and explain to him 
the very best in the district. 
ап English boy aged тт, plays football and 


» 
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cricket but has not the very slightest idea how to play 
Du Du. W?ite and tell him all about it.’ 

7. After the story of Karna and Arjun: 'Imagine you 
were one of Arjun's soldiers. Tell the story of what 


you saw.' 

Every 'subject' taught in school can thus be made to 
yield many subjects for the composition lesson provided 
always that the subjects are so set that the boys cannot 
merely repeat the words of the teacher or the book. 

Before leaving this list of subjects, you must notice 
that they are very fully stated. You will remember 
that not only must the boy have ideas in his mind but 
there must also be some spur of interest before you can 
expect him to express these thoughts fully and in an 
interesting fashion. Much can be done to supply this 
interest in the manner of ‘stating the subjects and this 
therefore requires care and preparation. You cannot 
abbreviate these subjects. They must be written fully 
at the head of the exercise. Some teachers, for instance, 
abbreviate the burning house subject to: ‘Subject. Burn- 
This defeats much of the teacher’s purpose 


ing house.’ 
In setting a letter, 


and deprives the subject of interest. 
for instante, ypu must always name the person to whom 
it is to be written, give some idea as to whether the 
person is a superior or an equal and then state fully 
what the letter is to be about. This careful particulariz- 
ing is necessary, if wê, wish to secure real attention to 
and interest in the matter in hand. (See the chapter on 
‘The Child Mind’.) 

We have now to consider how we are to treat these 


The work in classes I and II will be purely 


subjects. 
In class III it will be largely 


conversation, by the way. 
oral and in class IV written. But since, as we have 


already seen, written composition is only talking on paper 
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all that we say here will be applicable to the teaching of 
either oral or written composition. Our im is to get 
the boys to talk naturally and freely about things they 
know. We are therefore forbidden at the very outset 
from telling them what to Say. We must not lecture on 
the subject beforehand. If, however, we leave the boys 
entirely unaided, we shall not get what we want. To 
take, for example, the burning house subject. From the 
unaided efforts of а boy of, Say, то we need not expect 
more than Something like this, ‘I ran out and got hold 
of a bucket and Went to the well and threw water on the 
fire.’ Now let us set Side by side with this the kind of 
talk which we can reasonably expect to get from the 
Same boy after training. < went outside and saw that 
there was nobody about. The first thing I did was to 
wake my father and then I rah to the burning house and 
shouted : “Parsuram, Parsuram, your house is on fire.” 


said: “You three boys fetch water quickly while Binode 
(my father) and I remove the thatch.” We three гап 
off with buckets and Soon returned with water which 
We passed up to the men on the roof. It was not enough 
to put out the fire and we were quickly turning ‘for more. 
When we came back the men had torn a lot of the thatch 
off and were busy getting the goods of the family out of 
the house. More people were present now and the fire 
Was soon put out.’ 5 n 

There is nothing in this that a boy of ro could not 
Say for himself. He has Probably seen similar incidents 


sentence. The difference in the two answers lies merely 
in the amount of detail given. The details are all ino 
the boy’s ming but are not recognized as relevant or 
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important. It is the teacher's main business in com- 
position teaching to call all these details to the surface 


of the mind or rather to teach the boy how, by thinking 


in an orderly fashion, he can do so for himself. This 
can be done in some such way as this. 
The tea&her states the subject fully and then takes 
answers from various boys on the broad question. These 
will be variously: ‘Fetch water’, ‘Remove the thatch’, 
‘Wake the people’, ‘Carry out the furniture’, “Wet our 
own thatch’, and so on. All can be accepted as correct. 
Then you go on ‘Yes, but what will you do first?’. Again 
you will get a variety of answers which can bé accepted. 
It is no part of the teacher's work to impose any one of 
these as the correct solution. There is no such thing as 
one correct solution, since the question is, ‘What would 
you, i.e. each of you, do?'. The teacher's work is done 
at this stage when he has got the boy's mind working on 
the idea of sequence, He might then go on to some such 
question as, ‘Will you all go for water?’ the answers to 
which will introduce the idea of breaking up into parties 
for different work. Again you will not impose your idea. 
You have'done your work when you have introduced 
the idea into the boy's minds. Another line of thought 
сап: be introduced by some such question as, ‘Will you 
confine your attention to the burning house only?' and 
‘What will you do when the fire is out?’. 


again, : Я А 
» The total result of such conversation will be that in 
each boy's mind there wil be a mass of ideas present 


ready for use; there will in addition be some faint idea 
Perhaps in the early exercises the 


of arrangement. 
engthen the latter by actually working 


teacher might str 
out with the class some—not one only—possible orderly 
"arrangements, e.g.— 

1. What we did to put the fire out. 
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- 2. What we did to Prevert the fire spreading. 
5. How we worked, * 
A or 
1. What we did before really attacking the fire. 
2: How we fought the fire, 
3. Wlhat we did after the fire. E 
On the few early occasions when you do this you must 
be careful never to give the impression that there is only 
one possible arrangement. Your arrangements are sug- 
gestions only; the boys must be free to adopt any orderly 
arrangement they choose. As soon as the boys have got 
the idea of orderly arrangement into their minds you 
must leave out your specimen arrangements altogether 
and leave this entirely to the boys. You can, if you like, 
continue to make them write down their ‘skeletor? or 
‘plan’ before beginning to write. 
In this way you will get 
(a) The boys’ own thoughts, ў 
(b) The boys' own words, 
(c) The boys’ own arrangement, 
and therefore (d) entirely different, individual exercises, 
and these are what you must always insist? on. You 
need not expect Polished sentences at first. “You will 
not get Correct grammar. 
accept at first village language or colloquialisms. But 
you will get the four essentials given above from the out- 
Set and by constant Practice—you ought to aim at two 
Such origina] exercises every week—and by regular 
Correction on some such plan as will be indicated present- 


ly, you will keep these and gradually eliminate the errors 
and crudities, 


If you Work the other w. 
short Sentence first, the lab 
may get polished sentences, 


ay, the grammatically correct 

т f 
oured correction of errors, you 
You may get correct grammar 


You will get and have to: 


a 
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but you will kill interest atethe outset and you will never 
arrive at vigorous fresh individual expression. 

The result of this method of teaching will be a large 
volume of written work to correct and one of your in- 
flexible rules must be that every piece of such work must 
be seen anl assessed by the teacher. W vou try labor- 
iously to correct in coloured pencil the detailed errors of 
each boy you will give yourself a volume of work which 
will inevitably prevent you from attending to your more 
important work of preparation and which will be very 
largely unfruitful. How then are you to ensure that 
errors and crudities will gradually be eliminated? 

The whole subject of correction and its importance 
relative to other parts of your work is dealt with in a later 
chapter, and the general method described. Неге we have 
to consider in greater detail the application of the method 
to composition. You have already seen in the chapter on 
‘The Child Mind’ that ‘showing off’, ‘distinguishing him- 
self’, is an important characteristic of which full use should 
be made. You must therefore always give him the satisfac- 
tion of knowing whether he has done well or ill. Every 
composition exercise must therefore be read by you and 
assessed as VG4-G—F, or poor, or worth 8/10,5/10,2/10, 
or by any other system which you make known to your 
class. You will very quickly acquire the knack of read- 
ing through exercises very quickly and doing this. But 
so far as composition i8 concerned the really important 
work of gradually eliminating errors will be done in the 
class. In your rapid reading, you will in the first half dozen 
khatas be able to detect two or three errors or crudities 
that occur frequently. Select these in your mind for treat- 
ment. In the next two or three khatas you read, mark 
Uearly by some such sign as C (construction of sentence), 
G (grammar), F (fact or logic), or^ 1, (colloquialism or 
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crudity) two or three examp!es of each of the selected 
errors, and you have finished the ‘out of school’ part of 
your correction. You must now, in preparation for the next 
composition lesson, think out carefully how you will deal 
with these and have ready some examples where the errors 
or crudities have been removed. When you distribute the 
khatas in the next ‘lesson’, after the boys have had time 
to see their marks, call up those boys whose books are 
marked with the signs already explained. Read the sentence 
containing the first error and ask what is wrong. It may 
be that the error is detected and corrected by the class 
straight away, in which case you pass to another marked 
example of the same error. If the class similarly correct 
that, it is clear that they do not need to be taught. 

If the class does not recognize the error, you must then 
proceed to teach the necessary grammar, or if it is crudity 
of style to compare the ugly example with correct ones 
till the ears of the boys tell them that one is good and the 
other bad. After explaining them, you select another 
marked example and get the class to correct it similarly, 
and then a third if you have marked it. After this oral . 
work you must have ready a written test to apply the new 
knowledge, such as ‘Correct the errors în the following 
sentences’ or ‘Supply the correct verb form in the follow- 
ing sentences’ or ‘Listen to this passage and then write it 
out so that it sounds better’. The examples for this test 
will, of course, all be concerned with the particular errer 
you have selected for that day. If you thus select an error 
or two after each composition exercise there is no reason 
why, by the end of the year, the boys should not be 
writing their individual work correctly and smoothly. 
You should at the time of rapid reading endeavour to 
underline as many spelling errors as you can in every 
khata and train your boys to find out and write down 


7 


"d 
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the correct spelling of such underlined words, say five 
times each. This should be a matter of training and 
require no instructions from you. You will see that it 
has been done when you check the next exercise. 

This work of correction of errors will form the first 
part of evefy composition period. It, tagether with the 
work of preparing for the next exercise in the way already 
described, will generally occupy your whole teaching 
time. The actual writing of the exercise will be done in 
the study periods set apart for the purpose. Each teach- 
ing period in composition will therefore consist of :— 

т. Distribution of last exercise. Boys satisfy them- 
selves as to marks. 

2. Oral correction of selected errors (grammar where 
necessary). 

3. Application of new correct knowledge in a written 
test. 

4. Preparation for new exercise. 

5. In the study period—writing out spelling errors in 
the old exercise and writing the new. 

It is most important in composition that you should 
keep the stándard of what you expect constantly rising as 
errors are elimirfated. Once you have dealt with an error 
you must expect that it will not frequently recur. If it 
does, in the case of a number of boys, your treatment has 
not been effective and you must deal with it again. If it 
recurs in one boy's book*your knowledge of the boy will 
enable you to know whether it is the result of carelessness 
or of weak understanding. If the first, you must punish 
the boy by making him write his whole exercise again 
after school; if the latter, you will try to-give him what 
help you can in odd moments. If you once let the boys 
See that you do not expect your correction to have been 
effective, then it most certainly will ndt be effective. It is 
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a universal characteristic of boys that they seldom rise 
above the standard set by the teacher. “If he accepts 
slovenly handwriting, that is the kind they will give. If 
he allows repetition of errors that have been corrected, 
they will repeat them. If the teacher accepts five or six 
lines of sprawling writing as a class IV. exercise, that is 
just what he will get. If, however, in all these matters, 
he sets a higher standard and steadily insists upon noth- 
ing less he will get that standard from most of his boys. 
If his standards rise, his class will rise to them. If he 
relaxes them the class will become slack and slovenly. 
You cannot too firmly grasp that principle, and, in the 
composition lesson especially, steadiness and firmness in 
the enforcing of it will save you much time, worry and 
labour. ^ 

It is no uncommon thing in the writer's experience to 
find the compositions in class VI in one school shorter, 
more childish and worse written than the 'exercises in 
class IV in a neighbouring school. The difference is 
entirely due to the fact that the boys give what thc 


teacher is willing to accept. 
- 


6 


1 VIII 
HANDWORK AND DRAWING 


You have already learnt something in the chapter on 
‘The Syllabus’ about why we teach handwork in 
school. Just as speaking and writing are means by 
which we can ‘express’ ourselves, so also are drawing 
and modelling. A man is not ‘complete’ till he can 
use his fingers with pencil or modelling tool. But there 


"is a simpler reason which everybody will more readily ` 


undersfand and that is that the school has needs which 
we ourselves can meet. It is obviously a good thing for 
us to learn to supply our own needs as far as we can. 
A third reason for handwork and drawing is to supply 
You can regard them аз ап 
Our boys in the lower primary 
classes are still quite young. If you are à successful 
teacher you "will find ultimately that they will be only 
8-10—still just children; Indian children, it is true, are 
capable of more dull application than western children 
of similar age, but they are still children with all the needs 
of children. They still need variety of occupation, they 
still want to be ‘doing’? Therefore is handwork in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Finally, there is the important 
awing and handwork can be made to serve 
rfection of achievement, 


'variety and relaxation. 
advanced form of play. 


reason that dr: 
the love of beauty of form and pe 
than which there is no greater spur to progress. 

One argument that you will find sometimes urged on 
you and sometimes used against you, viz., that you 


should train the boys to some work bx which they сат 
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make a living, you have firmly to withstand. You ought 
to be dealing in the lower primary school with boys 
from 5 to ro years of age and in the upper primary 
school with boys up to 12, and if you teach and organize 
successfully, you will be doing so. Boys of these ages 
are not yet ready to learn a trade even if you could 
teach them one. The presence of older boys of 15 and 
16 in primary schools who might very well be learn- 
ing a trade is the fault of the teaching and of the system 
of organization of the schools, and will not occur in 
future. We are concerned in the primary schools rather 
with that process of preparing the groünd which will 
make a boy capable of learning any trade under a com- 
petent instructor. The primary school teacher again is ` 
not a competent instructor of any trade. It is foolish 
to think that he can teach anything of agriculture to the 
sons of agriculturists more expert than himself. He is 
not a potter, nor a weaver, nor a blacksmith. How 
then can he teach these trades? No, the idea of hand- 
work is not to teach a trade but simply to try to make 
the limited education of the boys as complete as possible 
—to make them aware that they have fingers which can 
be trained to do wonderful things. Or the other hand, 
when you come to ask your boys to make bricks you will 
quite probably have parents asking: ‘What do you 
mean by making my son a bricklayer?’ The answer is 
that you are not doing so but simply teaching him by 
means of a simple form of work-play to do something of 
which he can be proud. 

Let us then first discuss the things that we can do in 
school to help ourselves. First of all, we can make our 
own mats to sit on. Straw, palm-leaves, thinly split 
bamboos, are all materials which can be found in most 
villages and fromewhich mats can be made and should © 
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=\ 
be made—one for every boysin the school. They should” 


be about 15” bj 12”. They will be badly shaped at first 
but skill will be acquired by experience and the next lot 
will be neater. They can be bound or made of double 
thickness, improved in many ways as time goes on, and 
it is just this improvement or rather the.desire for im- 
provement, the desire to ‘do it better’ that is one of 
the most important results of handwork. Then you can 
make balls as already described—as you need them. 
Every school can make small ‘bricks’ about 3 inches x 
14 inches x т inch in large numbers for the infants to: 
play with. You will need a wooden mould, but this can 
be made anywhere. Your first attempt will no doubt 
‘be shapeless pieces of earth but time and experience 
‘will shew you how to improve. The bricks are useless 
till they are regular and smooth so that they lie evenly 
one on top of another. 

Boys can cut and trim their own sticks and poles for 
»drill—girls' schools can hem the flags. Containers for 
the counting materials of the infants are useful things 
to make in every school. Some can produce little 
baskets, some can make satchels or bags of palm-leaves, 
others could make rough (but gradually improving) 
earthen vessels which have to be kept by the side of 
each child's ‘place’. This vision of a primary school 
meeting its own needs in small things is not a piece of 
imagination. It is actually being done in some schools. 

For a training in the art of expression free modelling 
in clay is the commonest medium. Usually we seem 
content with a few very crude models of mangoes and 
custard apples. A little care in the treatment of the clay, 
the preparation of a smoothing instrument with a point 
fo? fine work, like a bamboo knife, together with a little 
desire to *do it better", will result in fer better, far finer, 
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Таг more beautiful models. But the varieties of objects 
modelled ought to be greatly increased and frcquently 
the boys ought to be left free to model what they like. 
The standard of achievement must be constantly rising. 
Some schools might try burning good models. The 
writer has seen beautifully serviceable ink-pots complete 
with sliding lid made, burnt and given quite a glaze. It is 
a mistake to try to keep lots of examples for Inspectors. 
Select the best and destroy the rest. Stick a label on the 
best one with the boy's name on it and a statement of 
how many boys made similar ones and the date. You 
will thus be appealing to the boy's desire to stand out 
above his fellows and quite frequently the boy who 
succeeds in the modelling will be one who is weak in 
arithmetic or writing and who needs encouragement, A 
task in handwork that always rouses interest is the 
building of a miniature house. Class III might do this 
in the style common in the village but their house should 
aim at having bigger, squarer, neater windows, straighter 
'corners, smoother plaster and more neatly trimmed 
thatch than any house the village has ever seen. Class 
IV might attempt a similar task with sun-dried bricks 
about 6"x3"x2". The best size to build is just big 
enough for an ordinary ro year old boy to stand up inside, 
ie. say about 42 feet high, the other dimensions being in 
proportion. Then the house can be used for storing other 
handwork ‘exhibits’. This hcuse too must aim at more 
windows and be smarter generally in every way than 
any house in the village. The design should be worked 
out in connexion with the lessons on sanitation and hy- 
giene in the enviornment lesson, i.e. the house should de- 
monstrate the importance of light and air. Where the cow 
house would be placed with reference to the living house 
could also be shown. These tasks too are not visionary ; 
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D writer knows more than one school where the boys, 
following on their first attempt, have built houses that are 
of use to themselves, e.g. for cooking. Rope-making of 
various kinds is another kind of handwork that has been 
taken up in some schools. One school which tried it 
went a step further and the next year grew its own jute! 

Useful articles for the home such as hand pankhas for 
mothers and rattles for the baby are produced by weaving 
of various kinds. Spinning yarn and weaving might be 
suitable for some schools. All forms of handwork would 
be made more interesting if we could produce some 
colours which would dye the clay or leaves. Schools in 
the neighbourhood of a jungle might find the extraction 
of dyes from leaves and roots a suitable employment 
in the upper primary classes, and the produce of this 
would lend interest to the work of the lower classes, e.g. 
coloured marbles are much more fascinating to play with 
than those drab earth-coloured ones. 

Some schools again might try rough carpentry with 
tools that could be borrowed in the village and so 
produce ‘toys’ like model bullock carts or ploughs for 
the infant» classes. Attempts can be made at rough 
pottery їп some places and at ornamenting it with 
original designs worked on it with the help of the model- 
ling tool. This too can be burnt. 

It is of course not intended that all these suggestions 
pe carried out in evesy school Every school should 
certainly aim at producing the things it needs, i.e. mats, 
bricks and marbles for the children and modelling tools, 
scales and material for the play shop. All too can 
attempt the bigger bricks and miniature houses in 
connexion with the environment lessons. But for the 
of beauty and for self-expression, the greater 


cultivation 
and, in schools between 


the variety between schools, 
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individuals, the greater will be the health of the system. 
No teacher can ‘teach’ all these forms of work. „ Hach 
of you will be expected during your training course to 
make yourself expert in at least one form of handwork 
or another. For the rest you should make full use of the 
talent of any particular boy you may have. Get him 
to teach the others. Arrange, if you can, for demonstra- 
tions of simple work by willing villagers and get the 
boys to try to imitate. Give full rein to all boys’ 
individual tendencies. What you must certainly do is to 


see that your class is profitably engaged in the hand- , 


work periods throughout the year. This must be 
common to all schools, and the second thing is that 
whatever the particular form or forms of work you choose 
the course of the year must show a rising standard of 
achievement. You must cease to be satisfied with the 
first, crude result that you get. Destroy it as unsatis- 
factory and try again. ‘Do it better.’ Pull your first 
house down and ‘do it better’. Your second lot of mats, 
your second lots of bricks, must be better than the first, 
and the third than the second. There should also be an 
increase of skill during the year ; the boy should work 
quicker and more expertly than at first. , If you do not 
get this rising standard of achievement and this increase 
of skill you have missed one of the great results of hand- 
work. 

Drawing is a particular form of handwork that deserves 
treatment at greater length. It must be confessed 
that to look at the drawing books in a lower primary 
or even an upper primary school at present is a painful 
Proceeding. There is first of all a total lack of organiza- 
tion, of Progress about it. There are few signs of a 
course being planned which will lead the boy on and 
on to higher and better work. It is no unusual thing to 
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find a boy at the end of ¢lass IV being set to draw the 
same sort of thing that he did at the beginning of class 
III or even earlier and the same standard of work being 
accepted by the teacher. The cause of this is lack of 
forethought in planning a course and of preparation of 
the individual lesson. The teacher comes to the drawing 
period, scratches his head: and wonders what we can do 
today. ‘Oh, I know. Draw a lota.' He never pauses to 
think that if he had done his work properly, the simple 
shape was done a year or two years ago. The first 
thing, then, that needs attention in drawing is the plan- 
ning of a progressive course, and the only way for you to 
plan such a course is actually to draw it in a book and 
keep it by you as a model of a class III or a class IV or 
an upper primary drawing book. You will, it is hopéd, do 
this in future in the elementary training school with 
help from the instructor and take the khatas with you to 
your school, but many will have to plan a course without 
help. For such the following suggestions are made. 
The first and most important is that the courses for the 
different classes should be based on leaf forms. Collect 
specimens "of all the different leaves you can find round 
your village. "Some you will find have easy outlines, 
some more complicated, some very difficult indeed. 
Select the easy ones for class III, the more difficult 
for class IV, and so on. If you select, say, 20 for 
each year—you should be able quite easily to find such a 
number—you will be able to grade further each 20 on the 
basis of difficulty- Оп each leaf there are two obvious 


exercises :— 
(a) To draw it as it is when flattened out, accurately 


reproducing the veins. 
^ . (p) To attempt to draw it as the eye sees it with its 


graceful folds, again reproducing the veining accurately 
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as you see it. There are two-other exercises which a/so 
naturally follow :— j 

(с) To draw a twig or a spray including several 
leaves at different stages of growth. : 

(d) On the simplest form of the leaf to base an 
original design, i.e. to draw the leaf severa! times in 
a regular pattern in a border or a square, or a corner, or 
a circle, so that a pleasing effect is produced. 

All these exercises can be tried even in class IV. Class 
III had better be kept on simple outlines and very 
simple regular designs. Outlines of fruits are generally 
quite simple and are suitable in this class. Flowers 
are generally more difficult but easier outlines can be 
tried in class IV and more difficult ones later. 

This basic course is suggested because (a) leave8 are 
everywhere available in great variety; (b) amongst them 
you are sure to get examples of great beauty of form; (c) 
they can be easily graded and thus ensure a progressive 
course. It is only the basic course. Plenty of opportu- 
nities will exist for drawing outlines of simple common 
objects, for giving boys a free hand to attempt to 
illustrate a story they have heard, for memory drawing. 
All these will be done from time to timc but the basic 
course will be resumed to secure continuity of progress. 
The idea of design is quite practicable and useful. Girls, 
for instance, having learned to design in their drawing 
lesson, can apply this skill in the sewing lesson by em- 
broidering simple designs on saris and  table-cloth 
corners. The designs must be original, i.e. the work of 
the children themselves. The teacher’s business is to 
explain the idea, the regular spacing of a leaf form, but 
the teacher’s effort must not be copied. The boys must 
think out new arrangements and carry them out them- 
selves; it thus becomes an exercise in self-expression. 
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The actual teaching ofedrawing will depend very very 
largely on your own skill To some of us drawing 
comes very easily and to those the lesson will come as 
a pleasant effortless change. Most of us, however, have 
little natural skill, and the ability to teach something 
useful to®the boys has to be acquired by steady appli- 
cation and practice ourselves, both on paper and on 
the blackboard. At present the eraser is one of the 
principal obstacles to progress. Too much reliance is 
placed on it. It clearly cannot be dispensed with, but 
you must aim at restricting its use. The first essential 
for this is to learn how to hold the pencil or chalk. If 
you grip this as you would a pick-axe or a boring tool, 
you cannot expect anything but a dirty mess. If, on 
the bther hand, you hold it very lightly and in your first 
essays just skim lightly over the paper or board, mak- 
ing just a perceptible line, you will be able to ignore any 
and at your ‘next essay bring your 
line more nearly to where your eye tells you it ought 
to be. As soon as you have got a line into a position 
which your eye tells you to be correct, it is an easy 
matter to remove with the eraser the lines which are 
wrong. °A toch will do it. You will not need to rub 
a hole in the paper. A very light hold on the pencil 
and a freely moving arm are necessary. Your arm must 
move quite loosely. It is not enough as in writing to fix 
«the wrist and move only the fingers—the whole arm from 
the shoulder must be free to move. Here again it is à 
matter of lightness. Your arm must clearly rest on 
the paper but it should rest so lightly that it can move 
with very very little effort. If you press on the paper 
with your forearm and wrist, a perceptible effort will be 
uired to move and the line you are drawing—which 
e straight or flowing--will have kinks and 


error which you see, 


° гед 
you want to b 
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irregularities, the result of this effort. By practice we 

can all acquire this much—a light hold on the pencil 
“and a freely moving arm—and this much will enable 
you to do decent clean work at any rate. Clean neat 
work; orderly progress and development are the very 
least things every drawing book should show: 

You will in the elementary training school not only 
practice drawing yourself; you will actually draw out 
courses of work suitable for the classes you have to deal 
with and take these away with you as guides to your 
year’s work. It is in each case to be a year’s work, i.e. 
about a hundred drawings will be required for each class. 
In your own khatas you can draw these 12 or 16 on a 
page but you cannot allow your boys to do this. They 
must be made to draw much bigger—not more than ‘two 
drawings ona page. If you let them draw small drawings 
they will almost inevitably be dirty drawings. Your 
drawing on the blackboard should always be as large 
as possible to fill the available space, and similarly a 
drawing on a half page in the boys’ books should also 
cover the whole space available. Drawing paper is 
expensive, so must not be wasted. 2 
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Tue material which you will have to deal with under 
this head in the primary schools does not at present 
exist in any easily accessible form. Nor is it possible 
in a book like this to deal at all fully with the subject. 
You will have to rely for the present (a) on your own 
common sense, (b) on what you learn in your hygiene 
lessons. Material will no doubt become available in 
time either in the form of pamphlets or a handbook or 
in the form of stories in new reading books. Here it is 
only possible'to give you an idea of the scope of the sub- 
ject and some indications of the method of teaching it. 
The object or aim of teaching is to enable the boy to 
understand what is going on all around him. 1f the effect 
of our school is what we hope in time it will be, the boy in 
later village life will find himself faced by many problems. 
We have in the school taught him that it is his duty to ask 
why these things happen, and what can be done, and 
therefore we should at least make a beginning even in the 
lower primary school towards answering these questions. 
Why are our cows and bullocks dying in such numbers? 
Can we do nothing to stop this? What is the cause of 
malaria which makes so many people ill and weak? Can 
we do anything to remove the cause? Why do so many 
men, women and children die of cholera or dysentery? _ 
Is there anything to be done? Can we not do anything 
e to get more milk from our cows? Why do we have to 
give so much of our crops to money-lenders? 
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These are some of the problems that every country boy 
will have to face and it is our duty in the schools to make 
2 beginning towards the answers. It is not intended 
to go into detail about the cause of malaria or the treat- 
ment of cows. All we can hope to do is to get the idea 
firmly into the boys' minds that something can be done 
in the village and where possible to give actual practical 
help. For convenience in describing the scope of what 
might reasonably be done we shall divide the subject here 
into compartments. That does not signify that separate 
lessons will be given under each of these heads. The 
subject is one, the method of treating it will be largely 
conversational, and topics from different compartments 
will frequently be discussed together. The headings 
used here are merely a matter of convenience. 

Agriculture.—It is futile to consider the possibility 
of 'teaching' agriculture to boys of under r2. Neverthe- 
less it is possible in primary schools to place opportuni- 
ties. before boys of getting very important ideas into 
their minds, e.g. (1) that there are kinds of seeds which, 
while costing a little more, will give better crops than 
those in use in the village, (2) that there-are other 
kinds of manure, (3) that other sorts. of fruit and 
vegetables than those known in the villages will grow 
there. These ideas can best be gained by the boys 
themselves from actual experience in the school garden 
or in land available near the, school, There is no 
teaching; the teachers' function is merely to indicate how 
the paddy seeds or the new manure or the new vegetable 
or fruit seeds can be procured. All the rest, including 
the writing of necessary letters and the comparative 
weighing, can be done by the boys themselves. After a 
very little expenditure in the first year the whole scheme 
can be carried out in all upper primary schools at no cost 
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either to the boys or to the controlling bodies. Land can 


be obtained éither by free grant to the school or from a 
tenant on a crop sharing basis. Three plots equal in all 
respects are necessary for the two experiments on seed 
and on manure. About one-twentieth of an acre or 15 
yards by »5 yards is the minimum useful size. In the first 
year only the seed experiment is done in, say, two schools 
of the circle or district. The small quantity of improved 
seed (about three seers each) can either be got free from 
the nearest Government farm or purchased. The crop 
from the improved seed is kept for distribution to other 
upper primary schools in the following year. That 
from village seed is sold and the amount credited into.a 
central fund. 

Inthe second year with the seed distributed the test can 
be carried out in a great number of upper primary schools. 
These in turn will each keep enough of the improved 
seed for their own use and distribute the rest to other 


schools, selling any that is not so distributed, to villagers. 


“In the third year at latest all upper primary schools will 
d will be able to sell all 


be able to carry out the seed test an 
the crop éxcept what is required for their own use in 
the following gear. The proceeds will be enough to 
enable the central fund to pay for chemical manure (about 
three seers) for each school. The arrangements for 
ordering this and handling railway documents should be 
done by one favourably situated school and from this the 
distribution will be made by the boys to other schools. 

By the end of this year the two tests are being done in 


every upper primary school on three plots. 


A B @ 
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' A—Village seed with. villege manure. - 

B—Village seed with foreign manure. “ 
C—Improved seed with village manure. 

A comparison of the results of A and B will test the 
relative values of the manures, while the results of A 
and C compases-will supply a test for dic ‘value of the. 
two kinds of: Seeds. 

4 It is, of course, of the most vital importance that 
“all conditions as to size, level, water retaining pro- 
perties, protection from animals and sunshine, except 
only the particular one, seed or manure to be tested, 
should be the same in the two plots concerned. The 
treatment given to both must be exactly the same, 
the dates of harvesting must be the same, and the 


weighing of crops must be done with the greatest 
accuracy. 


The crops when sold will replenish the central fund 
for next year’s expériments and there ought to be a 
sufficient balance for the purchase of seeds of vegetables 
and fruits that can be introduced to the village, e.g. 
potatoes, cabbages, papayas. These can then be tried 
in the school garden by lower primary boys." The boys 
even of the lower primary school shoukl noté in their 
environment note-books the address of the neerest 
Government farm and what it can supply. 

Veterinary.—What is the best thing we can do for our 
cow or bullock when it is sick, from village resources? 
If we have to send for a veterinary surgeon how should 
we describe symptoms? What is his address? Is there a 
good bull available in our neighbourhood? If so, how do 
we get him to come to our village? The boy might rea- 
sonably take in his note-book information on such points. 
The proper care of animals and the wisdom and necess- 
ity for kindly treatment should be impressed. If the 


| 
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` individual teacher is interested in poultry or pigs er any 
other animab he should use his knowledge. 

Public Healih.—The dangers of dirt, dust and flies. 
The value of village sweepings and refuse if kept in 
a pit. Latrines for the village. 

The proper care of the drinking water supply, sepa- 
rate from that of water for bathing, washing clothes, 
and for animals. 

Damp, dark places are breeding grounds for mosqui- 
toes. It is everybody's interest to see that light and air 
penetrate freely everywhere. Treatment of stagnant 
water, epidemics—vaccination and inoculation. Precau- 
tions in case of infectious diseases: Notification and 
address of the nearest dispensary. 

Personal and Domestic Hygiene.—Ventilation. Bigger 
and more windows. These also let in the sunlight which 
is the best disinfectant. 

Regular cleaning and drying „of floors and walls. 

Cleaning of cooking pots. Boiling of drinking water. 
- The daily bath, care of teeth, hair, nails and clothes. 
These things should be the subject of daily inspections.. 
There is no excuse for dirty clothes, since the boy can 
wash them himself. The sun is a good bleacher. If 
any boy comes to school dirty he should be sent away 
to wash or clean his hair or nails as the case may be. 

Prevention of disease by cleanliness is better than cure. 

How to recognize symptoms of various common dis- 
“eases. How the doctor can be called. What is the best 
thing to do in emergency before the doctor can arrive. 

Treatment from village resources of burns, snake bites, 
wounds and semi-drowning. Dangers of prevalent drugs. 

Co-operation.—What co-operation can do for the 
оуШаре in credit, sales and purchases. How to start 
a co-operative society. Address of the nearest officer. 
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Interest—the folly of paying 75 per cent when you can 
get all you want for 12 per cent. ‘ 

Village’ organisation.—The headman, the union (if 
there is one), the chaukidar, the post office (again if 
there is one: if not where the nearest one is), the postal 
system. The connexion of these with the world outside. 
The telegraph. Village roads. Main roads and where 
they go to. Railways if any. Where you can travel 
to and how to proceed. 

Village trade.—What goes out and where it goes to. 
What comes in and where it comes from. 

Land forms and the work of water.—To be done during 
the rains during walks. How water wears away the 
land; streams, rivulets, rivers. A miniature river with 
tributaries and even a delta can be seen nearly every- 
where in the country-side. This is a much better means 
of teaching what a river is than either definition or models 
in the compound. The latter will only be necessary in 
town schools. How a river wears away its bed can be 
shown in almost any paddy field or on any bank at the 
side of a road. Where the stream near the school goes. 
The teacher should use his imagination and. describe 
the course of that water right to the.sea. , Water under 
the surface of the earth—wells. ` 

Plan drawing to scale.—The ability to draw accurately 
on paper the plan of a piece of land is an extremely 
valuable one. For this reason—for the opportunities the 
work gives for training in accuracy and neatness, and 
because it is the only means of teaching what a map real- 
ly is—the drawing of plans must receive careful atten- 
tion even in the lower primary school. Once a boy has 
a real understanding of what a map is the door to the 
wide world is open to him. So long as a map has no 
meaning the world we live in will remain a closed book. 
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The first thing that you must understand yourself is 
the difference between a picture and a plan. Some 
teachers try to show the shape of the roof on a plan but 
you cannot do this. The plan is what you would see if 
you could take a long knife, cut right through the house 
at ground Jevel, remove all the house and then look down 
at what remains of the house. All you "would see are the 
marks of walls With gaps for the doors. An ordinary 
school-room plan will look like this. 


| А , 
1 
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Most teachers seem to be able to understand as far as 
this, but rfever get beyond. If the boys do anything else 
it is just°another plain rectangle which is just as easy as 
the-one before. You must'secure development. Every 
plan drawn must add something to the boys' knowledge 
and skill. The next ips might be the whole school poris 
dike this. 


PE 
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Doors can be shown as indicated but there is no need, 
to bother about windows at tliis stage. 
Then you must add the verandas and teachers’ tables. 


Then comes a plan of the compounds with out-buildings. 


and well. 


The next plan drawn might be the whole area 50 or 
оо yards round the school. 
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Up to this point everybody can do all the measurements 
in each case for himself, but now we come to the whole 
village area where it would take one boy a long time. to 
measure and plan. It can be done quickly and with suffi- 
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cient accuracy by dividing the work up and giving еасї 
pair certain measurements to make. and record and returr 
to school. When all these records have come back th 
measurements can be sorted by the teacher and a rougt 
plan of the whole village area made by co-operation. 
like this. e 
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АП the details in this plan are still the result of careful 
measurement and it ought to be an accurate plan. You 
will see that there is no idea of asking boys to go into 
houses etc. to measure them. Only the outside measure- 
ment of compounds is shown. Smaller details can be 
left out. à 

The next exercise is not an accurate map but a very 
useful one, i.e. a plan of the neighbourhood as known in 
the village—constructed, that is, from village knowl- 


edge. Again we start with the school as centre and the 
road as backbone. 
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Such a series will keep the boys very profitably em- 
ployed in the time available. In the plans suggested 
it would be tedious to measure and draw in all the 
individual paddy fields. So these are roughly indicated. 
An additional two exercises should therefore be added: 
(а) a plan, of an irregularly shaped paddy field, (b) a 
plan of two or three such fields in a group. 

The series given as an illustration is an imaginary 
one. The series you draw will actually be your own 
school, your own vicinity, your own village, all care- 
fully and accurately measured. 

The question of measurement is an important one. It 
is advisable that in the lower primary school, anyhow, 
the work in school should be done in the unit and by 
means of such instruments as are used in the village, viz., 
‘oubits’ and ‘fingers’. At the same time it is necessary 
to make the work much more accurate than can be 
managed if the boys actually use. the forearm or the 
finger. Each school should adopt for itself a standard 
‘cubit’. If there is one in the village naturally that will 
be chosen. The teacher should cut for himself a piece 
of flat, straight bamboo to this exact length and each boy 
should do the „same exactly. The teacher should then 
similarly choose a standard ‘finger’. Set this off on 
paper and then transfer it uniformly to the ruler, marking 
the divisions clearly. The marked fingers can then be 
divided into half and quarter fingers by eye accurately 
enough for our purpose. Every boy, having done the 
same, will be in possession of a ruler. Every boy’s cubit 
will be the same and every boy’s ‘finger’ will be the 
same. For longer measurements they should mark off 
with knots or otherwise on a rope or on a long thin piece 


of bamboo the standard cubit. Long measurements can 


then be made expeditiously and accurately. With these 
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tools really valuable work can be done in measuring, and 
accurate work in plan drawing, and the school will be 
acting pioneer in the movement for standardizing village 
measuring units. 

Feet and inches can be introduced for more accurate 
work in the upper primary classes if desired; or more 
accurate local ‘rulers’ can be made. 

The idea of scale, i.e. of representing a long measure- 
ment by a short one and others in strict proportion, will 
be introduced in class IV and is essential for the plans of 
larger areas. Without this idea maps cannot be under- 
Stood. Every plan drawn must have marked on it the 
Scale to which it is drawn. Thus ‘Scale:—r finger— 
5 cubits’. 

As the scale becomes smaller, i,e. as longer lengths 
come to be represented by the small unit, the amount of 
detail you*can show on any plan becomes less. Thus in 
the first plan of the compound illustrated all the details 
are shown but in the plan of the village the compound 
becomes a small square and only the scliool house can be 
indicated, while in the final map of the vicinity the school 
is represented only by a tiny square. In the plans of the 
compound illustrated, it is not enough to,put ін the well 
just roughly; its exact position must be determined by 
measuring its distance from the fence on the west side 
and from the fence on the north side. In all other plans 
similarly the relative positions of the various features 
Shown must be determined by accurate measurement. 


° PART III а 


THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING IN 
LOWER PRIMARY :SCHOOLS 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


THAT a separate section should have to be written in a 
book like this on the actual practice of teaching as distinct 
from the art of teaching is due to two distinct reasons. 

I. The existence in the schools at present of certain 
deeply-rooted customs and practices, to eradicate which 
will require, temporarily at least, special treatment. 

lI. The fact that the teacher of -a lower primary 
school has at least two classes to care for at the same 
time. This introduces in a marked way the time factor 
in teaching, makes impossible some of the deliberate, 
careful work of preparation, delivery of lessons and of 
correction that you have seen to be necessary for the 
best teaching, and emphasizes the importance of 
organization and time-saving devices. 

The first of these reasons will, we hope, be but a 
temporary phase but it cannot be ignored at present. 
The characteristics which necessitate special treatment 
are (a) reliance on a purely verbal memory and (b) the 
habit of including in a question some ‘clue’ which 
will help the boys to their answer. 

They are very closely connected. 


+ 
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Memory is one of the most valuable gifts of God and 
Indians are peculiarly gifted with good memories. We 
must use this valuable gift to the fullest possible extent 
in our teaching but we must at the same time realize that 
memory is only one of the ways in which the mind 
works, and even of memory there are different kinds. 
There is the purely verbal memory relying on the sound 
and rhythm of words. You can see this working when a 
little boy repeating, say, the story of Ram Chandra, is 
suddenly beaten for the next word. You will see his lips 
moving. He has gone back, is repeating the last words in 
an endeavour to restore the rhythm, and so re-establish 
the stream of words. Then there is the memory which 
depends on understanding ideas and connecting them 
together by some link like cause and effect or similarity. 
Any one link of such a chain then recalls the others. 

Both these kinds of memory are useful in their places. 
The trouble that зуе аге facing now is that schools rely 
too exclusively on the purely verbal memory. A few 
ilustrations will show what is meant and serve to help 
you to recognize the symptoms and apply the proper 
remedy. e 

I. In learning the simple multiplication tables the 
names of the numbers are altered so as to fit them into 
a sort of jingling rhythm. The boy does not learn 
5 x6=30 by the ordinary names such as are commonly 
used, panch and cha. He learns panch soko! Test his 
knowledge in the way that it will be tested in the world, 
by using it. So long as you use the jingle, you will get 
the answer with surprising quickness. You will get the 
answer too if you use the usual test question in the usual 
form. ‘The price of one goat is six rupees, what is the 
price of five?? But make up a new question yourself 
in a form which the boys have not heard before, but 
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which is such as might well present itself to him, e.g. 
“А man сап carry five (anything) on his head. How 
many will six men carry?’ Ask such a question and see 
if the answer comes with the same fluency. There is no 
reason why it should not except that the knowledge has 
beer gained in such a way as to make it useless unless 
the right clue is used. 

This seems a very wasteful use of the memory. The 
tables have to be learned, have to' be memorized, until 
the answer comes almost without conscious effort, but 
. that is no reason why they should be rendered useless 
in the process in order to produce an easily memorized 
rhythm. They can be memorized to give the same 
quick result by constant and varied use, a method 
which» will also render the knowledge immediately 
available when any appropriate stimulus is given in any 
form. 

II. Quite commonly a boy who has learned the 
‘Ramayan’ will be able to repeat and will repeat 
fluently the details if he gets the right stimulus. This 
is generally ‘Tell about the Ramayan’, but ‘Tell about 
Ram Chandra’ will do as well. But if you say ‘Tell 
about Sita or Hanuman’ which is asking for the same 
information or a selection of it, the boy will either 
remain dumb or will tell the story of Ram Chandra in the 
same words as before. Surely knowledge from which you 
cannot select a given part, which you must repeat as a 
whole in a certain form or not at all, is useless knowl- 
edge, and the effort of gaining it is largely wasted. 

III. Set a simple passage to be read and tell the 
boys they will be required to tell what they have been 
reading about in their own words. They must, of 
sourse, be given reasonable time and the opportunity to 
ask questions. They will almost always repeat the words 
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of the book quite accurately for the first sentence or 
two—which they have had time to learn—and say very 
little about the later part. 

These illustrations and others you will be able to think 
of yourself will serve to illustrate what a very strong 
hold the purely ‘verbal’ memory has got in our school 
system. The power of so remembering words is not one 
to belittle but it must be kept in its proper place and so 
give room for the mind to develop in other directions. 

The illustrations have also given examples of the way 
in which questions are so framed as to provide the 
necessary clue to the right stream of words. The very 
best illustration of this ‘clue’ system in asking questions 
is found, however, in the arithmetic lesson. Listen to 
the teacher asking problem questions in the lower 
classes. If the teacher wants the boys to add you will 
always hear *misi'; if to subtract you will always hear 
‘baki’. Ask {һе ‘sarhe--question in another way which 
leaves the determination: of he process to the boy and 
you get a very much poorer response. This method or 
rather custom..is, very _ harmful: indeed. It deprives the 
boy of an opportunity of using his brain, it,turns him 
into. an. automaton, and since, ,in later Ше, if he has 
Occasion to use his arithmetical’ knowledge he will have 
no teacher by him to whisper ‘misi’ or ‘baki’, it deprives 
his knowledge of usefulness. 

The clues in such questions are very clearly marked. 
In other subjects they cannot be thus easily picked out, 
but throughout the Primary schools it is true, that there 
is a usual type of question which produces the answer. 
The teaching is narrow, consisting generally in the repe- 
tition of a statement in a certain limited number of words 
which become stamped on. the boys’ memories. The 
teacher’s question, based on this narrow teaching, at once 
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produces the necessary stream of words in answer. The 
same question?if put in a different form fails to do so. The 
best means of attacking this twofold problem of the 
verbal memory and the question of stereotyped form is 
by studying the art of ‘questioning’, which will be done 


.in the next» chapter. Following on that,we will consider 


the best method of dealing with two classes at once and 
the time-saving devices. that that problem necessitates. ` 


II 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING 


BEFORE considering in detail some matters of practical 
importance to the teacher, we have first to consider how 
a change in the art of questioning will help us to overcome 
the two stumbling blocks to Progress described in the last 
chapter. At present when a teacher wishes to test the 
result of his work the underlying question in the 
teacher’s mind on which his detailed questions are based 
is, ‘Can the boy repeat what he has been taught?’. «If he 
can, the teacher is satisfied. If he cannot he must be 
subjected to a further period of ‘reading’. This funda- 
mental question ‘Can the boy repeat?’ naturally arises 
from the kind of teaching practised, i.e. the purely verbal 
memory trait. One cannot be changed without the other. 
You have already read about methods of teaching aim- 
ing at a wider. development of the mind than faere verbal 
memory, but you will never fully succeed in these until 
the whole basis of your system ОЁ questioning is changed. 
Instead of *Can the boy répeat?' you must get into your 
mind as your foundation for nearly all test questions, 
“Сап the boy use his knowledge?'. The ability to use 
knowledge instead of the ability to repeat words must 
be your criterion of success. A few illustrations will 
make the great difference quite plain. 

I. Suppose in the reading lesson the boys have read 
the story of the two boys and the bear. Instead of merely 
asking the boys to repeat the story—when as we have^ 
seen they will almost certainly keep to the words of the 
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book—try questions like this: ‘What would you have 
done if you Had been the boy who fell down?'; ‘What 
would you have felt like?' 

II. You have explained as you have read the meaning 
of new words, probably giving synonyms. Later on you 
comé across one of these words and want to know if the 
boy understands it. Do not be content to ask for the 
synonym. Ask the boy to use the word in a sentence. 
Again do not be content if the boy frames a sentence 
exactly like that in the book. It must be an entirely 
new sentence about a different subject if it is to be good 
evidence that the boy understands. It, is by no means 
suggested that synonyms are never to be asked for. 
They are frequently quite the quickest and best means 
of testing, but you must not be satisfied that the ability 
to give a synonym is really satisfactory evidence of 
established knowledge. The boy must be able to use the 
new word for himself. ^ 

Synonyms for comparatively easy words such as you 
have to explain to class I are sometimes very hard to give. 
Once a tiny little boy read a sentence containing the word 
‘sky’. The teacher was told to find out whether the boy 
understood. He at once asked ‘What is the sky?’—an 
impossible question for a five-year old boy. The kind 
of test suggested here gives you a simple method of 
testing such small boys: ‘What can you see in the sky 
at night?’, or ‘Where did you see the moon last night?’. 
If the boy can answer these questions it is quite clear 
that he knows the meaning of ‘sky’ and can use his 
knowledge without being able to give a synonym. 

III. You have told the story of Ram Chandra. , Do 
not always ask the question in the form ‘Tell about Ram 
Chandra’. Try variety and see if the boys have really 
made the story their own, e.g. ‘Tell the story as if you 
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were Lakshman'. Or select a part of the story and say 
‘Tell the story of Hanuman, or Raban or Valmiki’. А 
simple illustration of the strength with which mere 
words get hold of boys and paralyse their brains might 
be given in this connexion. The same story in some 
schools begins ‘Dasarath, king of Ajodhya, hed four sons, 
Ram, Lakshman, Bharat and Satrugna'. The' boys 
repeat these words so often, the word 'four' is so im- 
movably fixed in their minds by repetition, that if you 
ask the very simple question *How many brothers had 
Ram?' the answer is almost invariably *Four'. Here 
you see how the excessive cultivation of the merely verbal 
memory actually prevents the boys from using their 
brains. If you had been accustomed to test knowledge 
by the boys’ ‘ability to use’ it instead of merely by ‘ability 
to repeat’ words, this very simple question could never have 
given the slightest difficulty. 

IV. The definitions of the ‘parts of earth and water’ 
are sometimes taught in the lower primary classes, and 
the teacher is satisfied if the boys can repeat the defini- 
tion. It is extremely doubtful, however, whether, if the 
teacher took his class for a walk in the rainseand stopped 
at a little ‘delta’ actually being made heforertheir eyes, 
they would give it its name. Surely the test” of, such 
knowledge (definitions) is the ability to recognize the 
thing defined in nature. 

V. Arithmetic affords perhaps the best examples of 
all. Here it is clear to everybody that almost the whole 
value of knowledge acquired is its value in use. Yet we 
have seen how the use of jingling names of numbers— 
soko for cha, osta for ath, tirike for tin, in order to fit the 
tables into the verbal memory system, actually prevents 
the rapid and effective use of the knowledge except én 
certain limited cases (e.g. price). To ensure that 
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arithmetical knowledge should be given in such а way as 
to be useful oütside, practical little questions in mental 
arithmetic in problem form have been insisted on for 
years. But by the systematic use of clue words like 
‘add’ and ‘remainder’, these too have been fitted into 
the verbal riemory system and they have been deprived 
of much of their value. To recover their value as a test 
of the boys' own ability to use their knowledge, the clue 
words must be rigorously excluded. You must train 
yourself never to use these words. It is quite useless to 


‚«2ѕау ‘Ten birds sat on a tree, four flew away. Baki 


^ 


kete rahila?' You must find another form, e.g. ‘How 
many continued to sit?’ (basitile). Better still say 
; ‘After a time some flew away and there were only six 
on the*branch. How many flew away?’ Not: ‘A boy 
went to market with то pice. He spent 2 on sweet- 
meats, 3 on rice and 4 on dahl. Baki kete rahila?’, 
but: ‘How much had he when he got back home?’ 

I have given the illustration from the bottom of the 
school because it is there where the mischief is done, 
there where the habits are learned and there where you 
must make Your fight against them. 

The fundamental change, then, that must be brought 
about‘in your whole conception of test questioning is that 
it must be based on finding out 'Can the boys use their 
knowledge without any help from you?'. If you will keep 
this constantly in your mind and act on it you will find 
that you will not be able to rely as formerly only on the 
verbal memory. Other changes too you must make, but 
they are not so important as this. Among these is the 
introduction of far greater variety in the matter and form 
of your questions. Instead of two or three stock questions 
ire, say, arithmetic—about pice and cows and goats—you 

. must go through all your experience of village life to 
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find things to ask about, «e.g. bamboos, sugarcanes, 
distances, weights, bricks, bundles of paddy, areas. You 
will not be able to think out questions on such a variety 
of subjects if you rely on doing it when standing in front 
of your class. That is why one of your most valuable 
khatas will be that in which you have written down hun- 
dreds of types of questions to which you must be con- 
stantly adding as you think of others. There must be 
variety to keep the interest of small boys alive. This is 
true of all subjects. You must not let yourself fall into 
the habit of having a ‘usual’ form of question. You must 
cudgel your brains to think out new forms and new 
arrangements of old forms of question. Thus, suppose 
you have been explaining that a mosquito lives in damp 
places. Do not always test by saying *What sort of place 
does the mosquito live in?’. Next time try ‘Where 
would you go to look for mosquitoes?', and again, ‘Will 
you find mosquitoes in (name some dry sandy place)? 
Why?’ And again ‘Would there be more or less mos- 
quitoes if you prevented water from lying about in 
stagnant pools, by causing it to run away? Why?’ 
After variety, the next point to remembér is certain 
forms of questions to avoid. The question that demands 
Yes or No for an answer is not a good one. Contiected 
with this is the habit which many teachers have of accept- 
ing the first correct answer. If the first boy gives the 
wrong answer the teacher invatiably goes on to another, 
but as soon as he gets the correct answer he stops. The 
pupil of any teacher who has this habit naturally knows 
that if the teacher asks a second boy, then the first 
answer was wrong, with disastrous results if anybody 
else, who has not this habit, asks questions. If the boy 
says ‘Yes’ (correct) and the questioner goes on to the 
next, he naturally says ‘No’ and so on. The class аге, 
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not thinking but merely guessing. You must accustom 
yourself without wasting time to get the correct answer 
from two or three boys without giving any indication 
that answers given are right or wrong. Only in this way 
will you keep all your boys’ brains actually working. . 

Another had form of question is that where the teacher 
makes a statement and leaves only one word to be sup- 
plied by the boys. “Ап island is land surrounded by 22 

Another very widely spread habit is for the teacher to 
indicate a boy to give the answer before the question is 

„г? stated. If this is done the result is that the rest of the 
ә boys—being boys—will not bother to think out the 
answer, If the question is addressed to the class, with- 
» out any indication at all being given as to who is to 
' give the answer, then every boy in the class, knowing 
that he might be selected, will have to think out the 
answer. The teacher will make fifteen boys think instead 
of only one, i.e. he will do fifteen times the amount of 

о work in the second case that he does in the first. 

Questions and Time.— Teaching’ questions. 

АП that has been said so far relates to 'testing' ques- 
tions—the kind of questions that you have to ask at the 
end of your lessen or that you have constantly to ask to 
practise some 'skill' (arithmetic) or that you ask to see if 
boys have performed some task that you have set them. 
Generally speaking, your aim in this type of question 
sbould be to ask as many as you can in as short a time 
as you can. The other important type of question—the 
*teaching' question where you try by patient questions 
to lead your class from something which they know to 
realize something new—is a very different matter, and 
one of the chief differences is in the amount of time that 
can properly be spent on them. Teachers do not gene- 
rally realize the difference and frequently spend time on 
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a testing question—perhaps «with a dull boy—which is 
wasted for a very large part of the class. “This time ele- 
ment in questioning for testing purposes is of very great 
importance when you are responsible for two classes at 
the same time and when, therefore, every minute is of 
importance. Tteis necessary therefore to give’a few illus- 
trations, which will show you how the time element 
comes in and help you to guide your actions accordingly. 

`(т) After class I has written a little sentence, you are 
moving round hearing boys read what they have written, 
holding simple conversation with them and asking simple 
questions (not synonyms). You are obviously not entitled 
to spend more than a few seconds with a boy. If he 
fails to answer your question, tell him the answer simply 
but quickly pass on to the next. " 

On the other hand, if it is a question which nobody in 
the class can answer but to which they can reasonably 
be expected to work out the answer, you certainly will 
be wise to spend a minute or two. in asking other : 
questions and getting the answer. 

Further, if it is a very big and important question to 
the children, like the effect of ‘I’ (A kara) ôn the sound 
of a letter, you can justly spend the^wholé period in 
going over the different sounds of B and Ba, K and 
Ka, etc. drawing the children's attention to the * by 
different devices (thickening, coloured chalk) and getting 

, them to realize for themselves "what the effect is. è 

(2) In every arithmetic period you will have a certain 
number of minutes devoted to mental arithmetic. In 
every such period you must give the children practice 
not only-in using their knowledge (problem questions) 
but also in quickness and accuracy in that use (mechani- 
cal questions). Ten minutes might be spent by giving 
seven minutes to problem questions and three minutes . 
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to mechanical—not that these times represent the relative 
importance of, the two kinds but simply that in three 
minutes, if you cut out everything that wastes time, you 
will be able to ask scores of questions like 745, 3X7, 
5 x8, 404, and so on. The class hears the question and 
the answer and this is registered on their minds. There- 
fore the more questions you get asked and answered in 
the time the better. If the boys are sitting on the ground, 
do not insist on their standing up—it wastes time. Do 
not let them repeat the question—it wastes time. There 


a is no harm in occasionally letting the boys say the tables 


or write them, but by far their best way of learning them 
is in this daily rapid drill. The problem questions on 
the other hand take longer to ask, but here again it is 
necessary to ask as many as you possibly can in the time. 
If you notice some general weakness, you can either 
spend time to eliminate it at once or note it for the teach- 
ing period. Brisk work will soon -teach you to know 
your weak boys. Then perhaps on one day a week you 
can set your good boys to some useful task and concen- 
trate on the weak ones to try to bring them level. On the 
other hand when you are teaching some new principle in 
arithmetic.and get no response from the boys to a very 
important question, it is worth while to spend five or ten 
minutes in asking supplementary questions to bring to 
the surface of their minds the knowledge which will 
enable them to see the ,answer for themselves. 

*(3) When you are in charge of two classes it will quite 
frequently be necessary for you to set the higher class on 
to work itself. At the outset you must firmly grasp 
the fact that such work must invariably be checked 
by. you. You cannot possibly collect all the khatas and 
take them home to do this correction. You must devise 


a method of doing it in school. Your time-table will 
^ 
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provide for your having five or, six minutes at the end of the 
period for this purpose. We are conceraed Here only 
with the testing of real work. Since the aim of your test 


must be to see that every boy has done his task it is clearly , 


useless to ask a question here and there. The problem 
is how to ask each of 10-15 boys a number of questions 
and to check the answers in five minutes. It can be done 
but you will have to train both yourself and the boys so 
that not a second is wasted. Train the boys that on a 
certain signal from you (meaning I will come to you in 


half a minute) books are to be closed and slates or paper ‘ 


prepared with 1-30 written down the side. You then go 
to their end of the room and fire off at them your ten 
short questions each requiring but a word or date or 
number to answer. Give them just time-to think and write 
the answer before calling the next one. You will not 
be able to do this unless you have prepared the questions 
beforehand. There“is no time for hesitation. At the end 
the space for any question which has been left unanswered 
must be clearly and definitely filled with a x. Answers 
are then called out: each boy ticks off those right and 
marks with a cross those wrong: counts the ticks and 
writes his mark at the bottom. It is am invalaable train- 
ing in honesty, this self-marking, and the good teacher 
will soon establish the feeling amongst the boys that they 
are on their honour. At the same time it is necessary 
to reinforce this with a very vigilant eye. Any attempt 
to write or alter after you have started to call out the 
answers must be immediately pounced on by the cancel- 
ling of all ten answers on that slate. In this way the 
teacher can definitely determine which boys have and 
Which have not done their work, and act accordingly. 
This is a method of testing for a particular purpos?- 


It is not worth more than the five or six minutes men- . 
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tioned. The questions are not *good' questions, but the 
system s valuable in its way and is helpful in encourag- 
ing a useful form of discipline and smartness. You have 
not fihished with, say, a piece of silent reading when you 
have tested in this way. You have merely tested whether 
the* boys dave complied with your igstructions. The 
real test to find whether the class has really understood 
what it has read will come in the next teaching period 
in that particular subject. It will Be done by more care- 
fully framed questions to test the boys’ ability to use 
their knowledge. 

(4) Lastly, there is a kind of question which is entirely 
a waste of time, the kind of question which seeks to 
elicit from the boy something which he does not and 
cannot know,-e.g. an entirely new word which occurs 
in the reading lesson. Tell the boys the meaning. 
Don't waste time on ‘questions’. 


о 
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THE TEACHER IN CHARGE OF, 
"TWO CLASSES 


Tur problem of successfully dealing with two classes at 
once, when you understand fully how to teach one class, 
is the problem of saving minutes and seconds. It is a 
true problem and the very first thing that the teacher 
has to grasp is that minutes and even seconds are of 
importance. The "way to save minutes and seconds on 
any given task is to learn how to do it in the best and 
quickest way, i.e. to train yourself to be very expert. 
Then, since the teacher's material is the human boy who 
is also quite capable of wasting time, the next most 
important thing is to train the boys. 

Just as a layman can only be made into a teacher by 
careful training, so the teacher, even the successful teacher 
of one class, can only be made into a successful teacher 
of two classes by training. Training in this ert is there- 
fore just as important to the primary school teacher as 
training in the first principles of teaching. The day is 
still far distant when we can look forward to having a 
teacher for each class. With our scattered country 
population, this will only be possible if we have big cent- 
ral schools with hostels attached, which would be very 
difficult since we are dealing with very small people of 
from s to ro years of age. In towns and big villages we 
could have big schools tomorrow with a teacher for 
every class if local jealousies were subdued and parents 


allowed boys to walk, say, 14 or 2 miles to school. But; 


in the country we must look forward for,many years 
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to come to the small schopl with only one teacher to two 
classes. Thè art of training them for this special task 
must therefore have a definite place in our training 
schools. In addition to the two main helps, viz., training 
of teachers and training of boys, further assistance can 
be' obtained from a properly arranged time-table and 
from material devices. The problem will be discussed 


under these four heads. 
o 


SECTION I 
SELF-TRAINING 

How not to waste time in school depends on preparation 
By the teacher beforehand of what he is going to do. 
He must know exactly what he intends to do in every 
period. There is no time for scratching the head and 
wondering what to do next, what to set the boys to draw, 
what examples in arithmetic to set, or what passage 
should Бе dictated. АП these thihgs must be thought 
out beforehand. The preparation of such details should 
take only a minute or two, but it must be done. If the 
teacher has a bad memory he must make a note very 
briefly, but whether or not he has a note he must know. 
If for inStance*he is going to teach class I, and class IV 
is down on the time-table for dietation, he must be able 
when he gives the signal for attention to say 'Syam 
Sundar (IV) bring your book, open at page 18. Dictate 
«his paragraph.’ The fest is a matter of training the 
boys which will be dealt with in the next section. 

If it is a silent reading lesson he must know not only 
what he is going to set but also how he is going to test 
the work (see Part III, Chapter II, on questioning). That 
is, he must think out and note his questions beforehand. 
° The preparation for those periods when the teacher in- 
tends to do really new work is, of course, very important, 
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but we are concerned in this section only with the pre- 
paration of those details which arise from the necessity of 
teaching two classes at once. You will sometimes have 
to look further ahead in your preparation than one day, 
e.g. for a drawing lesson on Thursday you must tell 
- your boys on Wednesday to bring the leaves or sprays 
to be drawn, which means that you must think out that 
work for Thursday on Tuesday night. These details, 
, often overlooked, must be prepared. Only by this means 
can you hope to save the minutes and seconds, which you 
will need to attend to the bright boys or the dull boys. 
Let us call our two classes for the sake of brevity the 
teaching class where the teacher intends to spend most of 
his time in any given period, and the study class which 
will be working by itself. You will be quite freqtently 
faced by a situation where you must spend, say, ten 
minutes with the study class before it can be left profitably 
by itself. The teaching class to which you will return 
after these ten minutes must not be left idle even though 
it is the infant class. The teacher must have thought 
out something for it to do, e.g. ‘Build a wall in threes 
(with bricks) and tell me how many bricks long it is when 
you have used thirty’, or ‘Write down carcfully fhe names 
of as many boys in your class as you can’, or ‘Draw a 
cat chasing a mouse’. It does not matter whether this pre- 
liminary task given really belongs to the period. The 
illustration given may quite well be used in a period which 
is to be devoted to stories. The point to seize hold of is 
that you must not leave a class idle. Such a brief task 
too is not one that you need spend any time in checking. 
A second great aid in time saving is a quiet, effective, 
decisive, alert manner on the part of the teacher. Make 
your instructions quite clear, get the boys’ attention’ 
before you speak, give the instructions once and train 
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your boys to act in the eame уау. Неге it is once again 
necessary to point out that you are not being asked to 
behave like a drill sergeant, to shout in a harsh voice tó 
inspire terror in your pupils. Your boys should have a 
healthy fear of your displeasure but physical fear,—the 
fear of a sudden blow for instance—terror, is the worst 
possible relation to establish in school. You can achieve 
decisiveness, clearness, without апу shouting. If you 
think clearly and say exactly what you mean without 
repetition you will do away with a great part of the 
fumbling and disorder that simply eat up time. The 
contrary is the result if you have not a clear idea of what 
you want to say. If you begin your instruction without 
this clear idea, when you are half-way through you will 
find yourself compelled to begin again, and the result is 
fog. If to this is added a defective attention on the part 
of the class the result is a period of chaos—a complete 


waste of time. А clear thinking mind, a concise order, 


a clear voice, a well-trained class, will save you time and 
“energy a dozen times a day and with your job you have 
got to save both time and energy. There is none of 
either to’ spare for the primary school teacher. There is 
no doubt that characteristics bestowed or not bestowed 
of you by nature are a great factor in this but, even 
though you have not these gifts, you can dû much by 
training yourself and your classes to achieve these habits; 
e It will be a hard task? for you. It is contrary to all the 
habits and customs of your life. Time in an Indian 
village seems to be a thing of little account, but the 
proper economy of time to a teacher of two classes at 
once makes the difference between success and failure. 
The third direction in which you can do much to 
? economize time and energy too is by having very definite 
rules in your school. The question of determining the 
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time of beginning work, of changing periods, is a diffi- 
cult one in the absence of clocks, but you all have, must 
have, some system. You may work by your feelings 
or by village movements or by the sun. Whatever 
System you work by will do quite well provided you stick 
to it and are definite about it, i.e. there must be a' definite 
moment at which school begins, there must be a definite 
end to a period and a,beginning of the next. These 
things must not be allowed to be vague and indefinite. 
You must fix your opening hour at the time when boys 
from the farthest basti can reasonably be expected 
to be present. You.must indicate this hour daily in a` 
perfectly definite manner such as by blowing a whistle or 
striking a gong, so that every boy knows that he must 
then take his place and begin the work of the first periód. 
You must have a similar quite definite rule as to when 
attendance will be recorded and the. registers finally closed 
for the day. This may be ten minutes after school has 
begun, or at the end of the first period. It should not be | 
later than this and it should mean that at the appointed 
time the registers are finally marked, totalled and closed 
for the day. Nobody who comes after that time can be 
marked present because he should already have’ been 
finally marked absent. In this matter of opening thé 
School, the possession of a clock by the school will not be 
of much help since the boys in their homes do not work 
and move by clocks. For the intérnal working of the 
School, changing periods and so on, a clock is of the 
greatest value and you should try to get one by village 
subscription. If you have one you must remember that 
it is useless trying to fix the opening hour by it. This 
must be determined by the rough method in use in the 
village, і.е. you must strike your opening gong when 
you 'feel' that the boys from the farthest village can 
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have arrived. The instant when you strike your gong 
you -can «then set your clock to the nominal opening 
hour, say 10.30 or 6.30, and it will guide you through 
tle rest of the day. There must be a definite instant 
of time when school begins; this must be signalled in 
Such ae way that every boy can fix it, and it must be 
determined on the village method, not by clock. For 
the rest of the day, whether you work by clock or not, 
you must, by some signal, "definitely determine the 
instant at which a period ends and another begins. 

All the other small details of school life—what happens 
when a boy is, say, half an hour late, and again when he 
is two hours late, what happens to boys who do not do 
their 'study' tasks to vour satisfaction; whose duty it 
is*to put out drill material, when and where; whose duty 
it is to put the same away—must similarly be the subject 
of definite school rules, known to everybody and steadily 
enforced. In this connexion you’ must remember the aim 
which we set before ourselves—individuality. All these 


' rules, it might be urged, will turn the boys into auto- 


mata. They might, if they are wrongly framed and 
wrongly enforced, just as discipline described in a pre- 
vious chapter might; but rightly framed and rightly: 
enforced the existence of rules is necessary to the de- 
velopment of individuality. Without rules you have disorder 
and confusion, allowing, it may be, for the development 
of individuality but asdevelopment that is in the direction 
of waywardness. With rules too narrow and too strictly 
enforced there is too much suppression of individuality. 
With necessary rules, enforced in a pleasant spirit, 
formally but not too.rigidly, the training which a boy gets „ 
in school is but a foretaste of the rule of law outside. 
The individuality must develop within the rules, not by а 


wayward breaking of them. А rule, for instance, which 
o 
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makes little boys sit like statues, erms stiff by thcir sides, 
rise when a visitor enters and salute by numbers, is a bad 
and unnecessary rule. The necessary rule for such an 
Occasion is that when a visitor enters they should rise and 
say ‘good morning’ or its equivalent, sit down and go 
on quietly with their work. For ordinary occasions the 
rule should be that boys sit naturally and comfortably, 
should be able to move when necessary, and shift (single) 
desks slightly to make "their position more comfortable 
Provided that they do not disturb their neighbours unduly. 

Train yourself to prepare, however briefly, for every 
period of the following day's work. 

Train yourself to think clearly, to speak clearly and to 
be definite, decisive. 

Train yourself to regulate your work in school 'by 
тое“ 

In short, train yourself to conserve time and energy 
in every way you can. ^ 


Section II 


TRAINING THE Boys 


Much that has already been said about the training of 
the teacher has its necessary counterpart with thé boys. 
It will be vain for the teacher to give clear orders unless 
he trains his boys to listen to them attentively. The basis 
of all training, then, is the rapid securing of attention. 
The word ‘listen’ or two sharp тарѕ on the teacher's 
table must be thoroughly understood in the school to 
mean 'Stop instantly all that you are doing, to receive 
orders’. Without this groundwork, repetition, muddle, 
confusion and vagueness, with consequent waste of time, 
will continue. 

Again, it will be useless for the teacher to give the 
signal for beginning school or for changing lessons unless 
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he also trains the boys what to do on hearing the signals— * 
to go to tbeir places, sif down, take out their books and, in * 
the absence of any other orders, to go on reading where 
they left off last time, or to shut their books of the old 
lesson, take out those for the new and begin work simi- 
larly where they left off last time. You must not of 
course “expect the compliance of angels with these rules. 
You are dealing with boys and the purpose of these rules 
will be sufficiently gained if yeu secure orderliness and 
a reasonable quietness. In this orderly atmosphere your 
own training in smartness and conciseness will enable you 
to start the classes on their real work in very little time 
and with very little confusion. Thesè are details of general 
training. In this section we are concerned with .the 
further special training of classes and individual boys to 
assist you in the profitable management of two classes 
at once. The subjects in which boys of higher classes 
inevitably do much of their work, by themselves are Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing and ‘Handwork. 

(a) Reading.—This must be silent. Boys in the first 
place should be trained to recognize when they do not 
understand what they are reading. This may sound silly 
yet it,is most necessary. For this training try the follow- 
ing method. Set a passage to be read. Tell the boys they 
must understand it and to do so may ask any questions 
they like. Answer all their questions. When enough time 
has been given, you ask questions in turn yourself to see 
if they understand (ability to use). You will find at first 
that very, very few have really appreciated their difficulties. 
A few repetitions of this exercise varied by calling on one 
boy to solve another’s difficulties and they will begin to 
‘understand what is required of them. When they are” 
working by themselves you will be otherwise engaged 
and not.available to answer their questions. They must 
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be trained to ask each other quietly and openly. If the 
difficulty is common to all, if nobody can answer it, you 
must train the monitor to come to you quietly when he 
sees you disengaged for a moment, to have the difficulty 
solved. If you can explain it to the class, good; if not, 
the monitor must. „It will be clear from this to any 
teacher how very much depends on the training of the 
boys to make silent reading a profitable occupation. 
"The rest will depend on the effectiveness of the teacher's 
test, which will depend on (a) his preparation, (b) his 
briskness and (c) the training of the boys in preparing 
for the ten short questions or other form of test. 
(b) Arithmetic.—The training of the boys for work 
in this subject must largely consist in (1) giving them a 
standard of neatness below which they must not fell, 
(2) training them in honest marking, and (3) devising 
some system of assessing the value of work which gives 
the slower but steadier or more accurate worker a chance 
to beat the brilliant boy. 

A boy's standard of neatness in any written work 
depends generally on the teacher. If you are willing to 
accept slovenly untidy work you will get it. «If you 
consistently refuse to accept anything below the standard 
fixed by you, that standard will be reached' by the greater 
part of your class. There are always in a school a few 
boys whose fingers are all thumbs and who are really 
unable to touch a pen without making blots or do any- 
thing on drawing paper except make a dirty mess. You 
will soon know these and make allowances accordingly, 
accepting their best though it is below your standard. 

, The style of the classes’ work depends entirely on you. 
Training in honesty will be greatly aided by thé proper 
spacing of boys (individual desks) and by the knowledge 
that the teacher has a vigilant eye. "With these helps it 
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is possible to get a feeling to grow that cheating does no ` 
good and that the right thing is the truth. The only * 
definite point in training for this is that if a boy is found 
cheating—altering after answers have been called out or 
looking at another boy's work—the inevitable result 
should be that the whole of his work for that period brings 
him по credit. He might have five sums right or seven 
correct answers, but his mark at the end will be O, i.e. the 
teacher cannot trust him. For the rest, training in honesty 
depends on the example and personality of the teacher. 

The third point, assessing of marks, is an important 
one. When boys are working by themselves, it is a great 
spur to effort if they are made?” acquainted with the 
relative value of their work at the end of the period. The 
work set should not be limited to two or three sums but 
should be enough to keep the best boy fully engaged for 
the whole of the allotted time. ‘Exercise VII starting at 
number 3; work neatly as many examples as you can." 
The bright boy might do ten, the plodder six, the slow boy 


. only three. How, then, can we to some extent even up 


chances of getting a good mark? It cannot be done 
completely; you can never make the very slow boy's 
chances equal to those of the clever boy. But you can 
penalize fast but careless work and encourage the steady 
careful worker by subtracting the number of examples 
worked wrongly from the number right. Thus the clever 
boy has worked ten and has got seven right and three 
wrong. His mark is 4. The steady worker has done 
only six and has got one wrong. His mark is 5-1 or 4, 
equal to the clever boy; or he might have worked five and 
got all right, in which case he beats the clever boy. 
The marking must be done by the boys themselves, 
the monitor calling out the correct answers—supplied by 
the teacher. All the teacher has to do is to walk round 
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and to see that the work has been done to his satisfaction. 
For failure to come up to standard he deducts one or 
more marks from the total already arrived at. 

The teacher has no time to keep a record of these 
marks but there is no reason why the monitor should not 
be trained to do so if this is thought desirable. - 

(c) Written work.—Vou will occasionally be able to 
arrange the actual writing of a composition to be done in 
the study period. There-is no training required for this 
beyond the ordinary school rule of steady, quiet, individual 
work. You cannot correct such an exercise in the short 
time at your disposal at the end of a period. That will 
have to be done in the next period allotted to the subject. 
The written exercise that can be most profitably done by 
the boys themselves is dictation—an exercise in hand- 
writing and in spelling. It is not necessary that dictation 
should be taken from the literature book. You can 
profitably employ the time sometimes by choosing a 
number of arithmetical examples for the purpose. The 
"working of these would give employment in a later 
arithmetic study period. Or you can dictate a summary 
of your last lesson on hygiene, or the outline of a, histori- 
cal story. Such exercises would have to be from, your 
manuscript. If the passage to be dictated is in a book in 
the possession of the boys, you should let them have a 
minute or two to read it through to avoid spelling errors 
as far as possible, the object of the exercise being to 
practise correct spelling, not to enable the boys to make 
mistakes. 

You next must train your class so that any selected boy 
can read out the passage. If it is an unseen passage, i.e. 
from the teacher's manuscript or from some book not in 
possession of the boys, the passage should be read 
straight through slowly and clearly two or three times 
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first, then dictated in phrases once only. If the boys 
have been able to prepafe the passage the selected boy 
does not need to read it through at all. He will proceed 
straight to the dictation in phrases. As it is to be also^ 
an exercise in handwriting, time must be given. Train 
yout boys, when they have finished writing a phrase, to 
look up # the monitor, and him not td call out the next 
phrase till all or nearly all are thus looking up. There 
will thus be no confusion and no rgpetition. Finally, train 
your class to correct their work themselves. If the 
passage is from a book in their possession this will be easy. 
If it is an unseen the monitor must again read slowly 
through it and spell every word that ås in the least likely 
to have given trouble. Every word that has been mis- 
spelt must be written correctly at least five times. The 
dictation lesson is not complete till this has been done. 

If you train your class so, you will be able to start them 
off on a profitable study period by saying 'Page 17, 
paragraph 2, Hari Misra will dictate'. After that the 
whole thing should work smoothly—preparation, dicta- 
tion, correction—and all you have to do at the end is to 
walk round and check the handwriting. 

(d) ) Drawing and Handwork.—The training for these 


isa training ih foresight. In case you forget you should 


train your class to come to you before leaving school and 
say, ‘What are we to bring tomorrow for handwork or 
for drawing?'. In school let the boy with a special skill 
teach the others. Allow variety and remember that one 
of the purposes of this period is the pleasure of the boys. 


Section III 


MATERIAL AIDS 


These in the first place must be such as we can 
improvize for ourselves. Every class is the better for an 
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occasional period spent in working as many examples in 
the four simple arithmetical rules as possible, say once a 
„ week, for the acquisition of speed and accuracy. It will 
take far too long for the teacher to write a sufficient 
number to keep the class busy, but he could prepare а 
large sheet on which he could write a larger number of 
examples of each of the simple rules. The sheets you 
can make by sticking together a number of sheets of 
ordinary paper after it has been used. Each sheet might 
be about three feet by four feet, of double thickness, and 
you can write on both sides in figures of about an inch 


and a half in size. The sheet when finished would look 
like this :— < 


9,763 10,507 71,695 
895 6,298 70,709 
12,012 А 5,965 1,25,015 
9,762 4,879 9,721 
45,678 x 97 1,27,965 + 125 
2,695 х 4,793 48,896 + 2,694 
52,070 x 7,694 1,57,872 +966 
80,763 x 9,065 5,807 +93 
65,096 x 84 17,894 +52 
2,087 x 562 2,93,709 + 313 
98,765 x 342 ° 6,79,204 +576 


The teacher makes note permanently of the answers 
and therefore once done this sheet can be used over and 
over again in the lower primary classes. Boys will not 
remember the answers and if done on slates will have no 
record. Addition could be provided for by a long strip 
Which could be exposed.in different parts at different 
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times. Simple money sums could also be similarly dealt 
with. The „expenditure òf time in making such sheets 
would be amply compensated by their value, occasionally „ 
in a»full period, but quite frequently as a means of keep- 
ing the boys profitably occupied during an odd five or ten 
minutes. = = б 
Another exercise in arithmetic which needs constant prac- 
tice is the writing in figures of numbers from dictation or 
from script, especially of numbers containing noughts 
in one or more places. This could be provided for by the 
preparation of cards or pieces of paper containing many 
such numbers in words to be written and added, e.g.— 
Two thousand and seven; Fifty-nine; Six hundred 
and forty-five; Twenty thousand and twenty- 
five; Five hundred and sixty-nine; One lakh 
seven thousand and  nineteen;  Twenty-five 
thousand six hundred and forty-nine; Ten 
thousand and ten; Nineteen thousand one 
hundred and two; Six thousand five hundred 
and twenty-three. 
Four or five of these could either be handed to a boy 
to dictate,or many copies could be made by the boys in a 
dictation study period and preserved carefully for use in 
an, arithmetic study period. The same could be done 
with sums in rupees, annas and pies, and indeed in any 
fundamental branch of arithmetic. Under the head of 
dictation it has already been indicated that the teacher 
might make summaries of very important lessons, e.g. 
hygiene lessons, care of animals, care of water, on 
separate sheets and hand these to the monitor for dicta- 
tion. Besides supplying a useful occupation in the dicta- 
tion ‘study period’ this would result in the boys having 
a permanent record of the most important lessons in con- 
пехіоп with their environment. The most important 
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material aid, however, to the fruitful use of the study 
period it is outside your power tó supply, viz., good books. 

, On this subject your function will be restricted to persuad- 
ing parents that money spent on the acquisition of more 
and better books is not wasted. It is for this reason, 
explained in a previous chapter, that you must cut dewn 
your demands to the real essentials. Money’ is need- 
lessly spent at present on harmful little cram books. 
You must discourage these and encourage expenditure on 
good reading books, with stories about children in other 
parts of India, and other parts of the world, life in villages 
in other parts of the world, about machinery and factories, 
about anything in ‘short that will make your boys realize 
that their country is bigger than their village and that it 
is only part of the big world. Such books are not in 
existence at present but if you want them and make your 
wants known they will soon come. They ought to have 
pictures and will therefore be more expensive than books 
in use at present and you will be doing good if you point 
out the necessity for these to the villagers. 


Section IV 


THE TrME-TABLE 


Amongst all the aids to the ‘successful dealing with 
two classes at once, the time-table has been left to the last, 
not because it is the least important but because the 
Previous sections will help you to understand how pre- 
paration, organization and- training will enable you to 
Cause successful work to be done in certain subjects with 
higher classes. This will in time help you in organizing 
your time-table. Too often in Indian schools of all sorts 
the idea seems to prevail that the making of a time-table 
is a simple matter. It is called a ‘routine’ and the main 
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cbject seems to be to make it symmetrical so that the . 
school does, the same thing at the same time every day. 
The very first thing to. do is to abolish the idea of, 
‘rowtine’ from your mind and substitute the idea of a 
‘Time-Table’ varying as much as possible from day to: 
day. The next ideà to get rid of is that a time-table can 
be made În half an hour. Time spent ‘at the beginning of 
the year or the beginning of a term in the careful con- 
struction of a time-table with due regard to (a) the 
physical needs of the children, e.g. variety and change, 
(b) the relative importance of different subjects, e.g. 
arithmetic and handwork, and (c) the relative value of 
the different periods of the day, e.g. iri the first and second 
periods the children are fresh and vigorous while in the 
fourth and later periods they are tired—time so spent is 
well spent. Six or seven hours, a day, even two days, 
trying different combinations, rejecting some for good 
reasons, substituting others, till you arrive at a business- 
like scheme, are by no means wasted. All the considera- 
tions mentioned: above have to be borne in mind when 
you are constructing a time-table for a school where 
there is 4 teacher to every class, but when you have to 
arrange the work of one teacher to two classes you can- 
not possibly work to this ideal. The practical necessities 
have to override the ideals. 

For further discussion let us assume that the school 


‘day will consist as at, present of seven periods of forty 


minutes each. Whether this will be in one continuous 
session or in two sessions at early morning and late 
afternoon, is to be left, as we have seen, to the villagers 
to settle. If they choose the continuous session, you must 
provide for at least half an hour after the fourth period 
for, if possible, a light tiffin, and in any case for complete 
relaxation for both boys and yourself: We have to 
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provide in any case, then, for two blocks of time, the 
first of four periods, 2 hours 40 minutes, and the second 
:of three, 2 hours. The two infant classes can be dis- 
missed altogether after the first four periods, leaving 
both the teachers available to deal with the two lower 
primary classes in the second block of three periods. 

The next point to consider before beginning to make 
your time-table is the best grouping of classes. This 
‘depends on the qualifications and aptitudes of the two 
teachers. A competent head teacher with an inferior 
assistant will take classes I and IV himself. On the 
other hand, if the assistant, although of low qualifi- 
‘cations, shows himself to be good at teaching very young 
children, the head teacher might well entrust him with 
classes I and II and himself take III and IV. This,is a 
matter that nobody can decide for you. You must decide 
it with the sole aim of getting the best out of the avail- 
able material. For the purpose of constructing a model 
time-table we will assume here that the combination is 
I and IV under the head teacher and II and III under 
‘the second. When you have seen what discipline, train- 
ing and organization can do you may decide that the 
‘combinations can be changed from period to period with- 
in the day, but for the present we will assume that the 
combinations are fixed and not changeable for a long time. 

The next point to consider is that you cannot leave 
the beginners to themselves, while you can ensure by 
training and organization that the higher classes can do 
profitable work without much supervision. You must 
therefore reckon broadly that while the infant classes 
are present they will need your undivided attention and 
that, therefore, during these four periods the lower pri- 
mary classes must be occupied in tasks that they сап o 
do with the minimum of assistance from you. 
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If now we consider the subjects to be taught in the 
“lower primary classes, we will find that some need the 
teacher’s aftention practically always, e.g. environment 
lessgns, literature, composition and its correction, reli 
gious instruction and stories. Others need the teacher's 
whole time occasionally, e.g. arithmetic and plan draw- 
ing, whi dthers can be done with fess help from the 
teacher, e.g. drawing, handwork, dictation. These con- 
siderations will help us in allotting subjects to the study 
periods and the teaching periods respectively. In each 
of the 40-minute periods while the whole school is in 
session we will allow for the teacher taking five minutes 
at the beginning to start the study class and five minutes. 
at the end to test their work, which leaves 30 minutes 
in each period for the infants. You can sometimes 
economize on the time for starting and have an extra 
minute or two for the test, or vice versa. Thirty minutes. 
is quite long enough for the infants at a stretch. 

We can now proceed to construct our time-table. A 
specimen is here given (see inset opposite) for two classes. 
It is not the only possible one. It is not intended to 
stereotype Friday as the whole holiday and Tuesday as 
the half. These as we have seen the village can fix as 
it pleases. tois intended only to show that you can 
arrange the work so as to produce a practicable scheme 
to keep everybody profitably engaged. 

The points to note in this specimen are :— 

I. Its variety. No attempt is made to do the same 
work at the same time every day. 

2. As far as possible there is an application lesson 
(study period) following a teaching lesson on the previous 
afternoon. 

й 3. Indications are given of flexibility, i.e. a lesson 

on plan drawing is not required every week. So a 
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period is earmarked when ‘you can deal with this occa- 
sionally. On other days the time is devoted to literature. 

. This idea can be extended if and when necessary. 

i 4. There are four full teaching periods on environ- 
ment per week and two on arithmetic. But there is a 
period nearly every day for arithmetic amet the stndy 
periods for practice. 4 

5. Only one period a week is provided. for drill. 
This should be regarded as the time when you teach the 
exercises. The real physical training of the boys is pro- 
vided for by setting apart fifteen minutes every day 
after school for exercises to be followed by games. 

6. The religious instruction for both the lower pri- 
mary classes can be taken at one time. This will give 
each teacher a period of leisure. One full teaching period 
per week is provided for this, together with another pe- 
riod—when the teacher will sometimes be engaged with 
the infants at play but will sometimes be able to devote 
his attention to the higher class, 

7. During the ‘play’ period of the infants alter- 
native subjects are provided for class IV. The first is 
what they will be doing when the teacher is busy with 
the children. The second is a subject for teaching when 
the children are left to play themselves. * 
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IV 
PREPARATION AND CORRECTION 


Tue necessity of dealing with two classes at once greatly 
complicates these two parts of your^work. Even if you 
had only one class you have to prepare for seven periods 
a day and correct the khatas from this class. With two 
classes the work is doubled and the problem for you 
becomes how to do it without at the вате time turning 
yourself into a slave. You have already seen in previous 
chapters that to do your work at all you must prepare, and 
that any task you set to be done must be tested, checked 
or seen. These two, preparation and correction, you 
must regard as parts of your work, which are just as 
essential as actual teaching. They are not things to be 


a 
done ‘if time permits’ or ‘if you feel inclined’. You 


are just as wrong if you neglect these as if you sat at 
your table ajl day in your school to ‘hear’ boys repeat 
what they, have, ‘read’. You must make no mistake 
about.this fundamental fact—preparation must be regu- 
Jarly done. Correction must be regularly done. The 
business of a book like this or of a training school is to 
show you how to do them with the least possible waste. 

^No teacher can hope to succeed if he expects his work 
to begin at 10-30 a.m. and end at 4 p.m. You have 
elected to become teachers. You must be prepared to 
surrender quite a good proportion of time out of school 
to your work. Your pay does not recompense you for 
this, true, but the only way you can hope, in time, to 
raise your profession from the slough in which it now is, 
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is by giving up your time voluntarily and by finding in 
the joy of the work a sufficient temporary reward. The 
boys' games will call you, preparation for tomorrow will 
call you, correction of today's exercises will call you. 
None of these must be shirked. In the games, once you 
really start to organize them, equalize the sides, „make 
definite rules, you will find an immediate reward that will 
be enough to ensure your attention. But concerning 
preparation you will, until you are convinced by experi- 
ence, often consider the time wasted. ‘Time spent on 
preparation of work is the teacher's best investment, 
provided it is done thoroughly. Once make yourself 
master of the matter you are going to teach and the very 
fact of teaching it will so fix it in your mind that it will be 
available year after year without much further prepara- 
tion. Do your preparation scantily and you will have it all 
to do again the next time your lesson comes round. Your 
work in the elementary training school can, for instance, 
be permanently useful to you if you do it thoroughly 
and in the right form preserve your note books. 

Let us investigate a day's work that you have to face 
according to the specimen time-table given in the inset 
facing page 211. You have first of all four periods with 
class I. L і 

(а) Reading апа writing. You have already yourself 
constructed a course. You refer to your khatas and 
knowing what the work done today was, your prepara- 
tion consists simply in selecting, (i) the new symbol 0 
be taught, (ii) examples for revision of old work, (iii) 
examples for practising the new symbol in a great variety 
of words. It is all in your khata and the preparation is 
done in a minute or so. 

(b) The next period is, ‘Stories’. Неге again the wise 
teacher has made for himself, either during the elementary 
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training course or later, a khata containing a large number 
of 'stories as fold to the children'. Your preparation is 
only to select the story and refresh your mind by reading 
through—three minutes. If you have not got such a 
khata the preparation ought to take perhaps half an 
hour. > 2 ы 

(с) Arithmetic comes next. Here the matter is easy. 
You cannot'but know what you are going to teach. 
Preparation consists of thinking out various ways of 
making the matter interesting. This is not the sort of 
thing that can be concentrated into five minutes. Your 
training should have taught you the kind of thing that 
you must do to keep little children interested, and your 
experience will add to your store of knowledge. You 
will have a khata of specimens of suitable questions for 
the particular time of the year. Your actual definite 
preparation will consist in looking up these. 

(d) The next period is play and singing. What are 
you going to do? In this period you should allow quite 
frequently in the time-table for being able to devote a 
considerable part of your time to class IV. If you want 


' to do this £omorrow, your preparation will consist in 


è 


thinking out how you will keep the infants busy with 
their -bricks, with swing and see-saw and sand games. 
If, on the other hand, it is a period that you wish to 
devote to the children you must prepare more carefully. 
Teach a new game, act a story that they know, teach a 
song, or perhaps a mixture of various activities. You will 
have a book of ‘action’ songs. If not, ask for one to be 
added to your school library. You will have learned 
many childish games in the elementary training school 
and made notes. The preparation for this period will 
again be a matter of selection from already prepared 


material. 
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In addition to this work for class I you have three 
definite study periods for class IV, one period when you 
may be able to give half or more of your time and three 
definite teaching périods to prepare for. < 

The three study periods vou dispose of by (a) selecting 
work, and (b) deciding how to test it. For the: three 
periods this should not take more than twenty minutes. 

The three definite teaching periods are (a) Environ- 
ment, (b) Arithmetic and (c) Drill. The period when you 
can sometimes find time for teaching, i.e. in class I play 
period is (d) Literature. 

(a) Environment. You must first select your. subject 
and then you müst read it up yourself. That is obvious- 
You will have your elementary training school notes, 
or the matter will be in course of time in a book supplied 
to the library. Beyond this you must think out in the 
light of your training how you will present the matter, 
and some new forms of question that you can ask. You 
cannot escape with less than 30-40 minutes for a period | 
like this. 

(b) Arithmetic. This should not take so long. · Here 
again you know the matter already. You must look up 
your elementary training school notes on how. to present 
the new matter, you must look up your specimen mental 
arithmetic questions to get plenty of suggestions for 
varied questions, and you must decide on the exercises 
you will ask the boys to work in applying the new 
principle. Allow I5 minutes for this. 

(c) Drill. You have either been trained in a system 
of physical drill or you have not. If you have, all you 
have to do is to select the new exercise you are going to 
teach and perhaps the order in which you will practise old 
exercises. If you do not know a system of drill you had 


better not try to teach anything. Organize races, play ^ 
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dudu, have wrestling matches and do any deshi kasrat 
that you know? Preparation, 3 or 4 minutes at most. 

(d) You may decide to spend your doubtful time in 
teaching class IV literature. Read over the passage to 
be studied. Grip the outline of the story, think out some 
questions tostest whether the boys really «now the story 
after they have read it, look up any words you don't 
know in the dictionary and your preparation is complete 
in, say, 20 minutes. n 

The preparation of that definite day's work would 
take you from 14 to 2 hours. That would leave you time 

^ to make necessary notes in the form of a diary and in 
very abbreviated form, e.g. questions for tests, work to 

" set, suggestions for teaching questions. There is no 

°` suggestion here of asking you to write ‘notes of lessons’ 
on the Herbertian method. Write what is useful and 
valuable to you and write nothing more. Among these 
useful and valuable things will be a full and useful record 

oof anything you read up which will be useful to you on 
this and other future occasions. It is quite worth 
spending more time on this. What is pure waste is 
writing-a lot of stuff in a confused form which can only 
be useful ön thepone occasion. The diary that has been 
suggésted as an aid to memory might well be kept оп» 
a slate and rubbed off at the end of the day. 

It is worth emphasizing again the fact that the time 
spent on preparation is nîost necessarily spent. It must 
be spent if you intend to make any attempt whatever to 
cope with the task that faces you. Without it your school 
will be in confusion, your work backward and you yourself 
without the consolation of watching your boys develop. 
Correction of exercises is another matter. Much of what 
19 done now is very fruitless and much more is of very 
doubtful value. If you spend or think you ought to spend 
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hours in going through boys' khatas with a red ink pen 
in your hand and laboriously correcting eirors and mak- 
ing emendations, you are making a mistake. Most boys 
never read such. corrections. АП that really interests 
them is whether, on the whole, they have done good work 
or bad work, and still more whether they hav? done better 
than so-and-so or not so well. К 

In order to make more time for the vital work of prepa- 
ration and for your own further reading it is the duty of a 
teacher to economize the time spent on correction to the 
utmost extent consistent with his duty. The principles 
which should guide the teacher in this matter are :— 

I. Every piece of work set by a teacher, whether 
reading, writing or drawing, must be checked. 

П. If of reading work, the test must be such as to 
enable a teacher to say with definiteness "This boy has 
made a reasonable attempt’, This boy has not—he must 
therefore do the work again. 

ПІ. If of arithmetic, both results and setting down 
must be checked and the same rule as to repetition 
enforced as in II. 

IV. If of writing, the result of the correction must 
enable a boy to know whether or not he has reasonably 
Satisfied the teacher, or better still whether or not he is 
as good as or better than his neighbour. 

У. Every checking must enable the teacher to select 
and correct im class one or two prominent and common 
errors, whether of fact, or spelling or composition. 

Provided these principles are complied with the less 
time a teacher spends over correction the better. 

We have already seen that tests of oral work should be 
disposed of at once by the preparation on the part of the 
teacher of a 'ten short questions’ test, by self-marking;, 
by the teacher walking round, seeing the papers and 
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awarding necessary punishments. Arithmetic also should 
be disposed df in class by self-correction and rapid 
inspection as to neatness. If the teacher observes any 
prevalent error he must note it for treatment in the next 
arithmetic teaching period. 

Dictation 4s similarly disposed of by*self-correction, 
rapid inspection and training the boys always to write 
correctly five or ten times any word which they have 
misspelt. In both arithmetic and dictation the number 
right or the number of spelling errors affords sufficient 

- satisfaction for the boys’ competitive instincts. Drawing, 
^ too, must be disposed of finally within the period. The 
teacher must give each boy a mark 2/10 or 5/10 so as to 
keep the competitive spirit alive and satisfy the boy's 
` natural desires. There remain to be dealt with only the 
various forms of written work, original compositions, 
letters, deeds, answers to questions in hygiene or other 
branches of the study of environment. How are we to 
odeal with these? The same principles are to be followed. 
Every such exercise must be read by the teacher, every 
exercise must be assessed and in the correctign the 
teacher must’ pick out two or three errors with which to 
deal in the’ next ¢eaching period. The actual rapid read- 
ing of such exercises does not take long. The teacher» 
will soon acquire the knack of assessing the exercise at, 
say, 5/10, 7/10- When he has read half a dozen or so 
he will have found his two or three matters that need 
explanation or correction and in the next two or three 
hhatas that he reads he must put some mark against 
one or two examples of each error; thus, R/ for too 
frequent repetition of some verb, or C/ for a sentence 
wrongly constructed, or G/ for an error in grammar. 
When he distributes the khatas in the next period he 


calls the boys whose khatas have these marks and deals 
Li 
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with the examples on the blackboard, making each boy 
write several examples of the correct ways of doing 
what had commonly been done wrongly. During the 
rapid reading it should be possible for the teacher with- | 
out waste of time to underline prominent spelling errors. 
The class must be trained without any further com- 
mand from the teacher to find the correct spelling of | 
Such words and write it five or ten times. The teacher | 
will check this the next time he gets the khatas. By li 
the careful selection of faults to be dealt with the | 
teacher ought by this method of correction, without № 
great waste of time on his own part, to eliminate errors 
just as surely as by the wasteful method of detailed 
Correction that is sometimes insisted on. Its great 
advantage is that it does not waste the teacher's time, 
and thus enables him to give more time to. the much 
more important preparation and reading. | 
The demands which have been outlined on your time 
out of school are not so terrible when looked at in this 
way. They have been reduced in your own interests to | 
the absolute minimum. You have been asked to do 
nothing for show but everything that wilt.aid you in 
carrying out your task to your own satisfaction. 
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.THE TEACHER IN CHARGE OF 
é FOUR CLASSES 


For many. years as far as we can see there will be in 
small and remote villages, school where the numbers 
do not justify more than one teacher. If we insist that 
every school must have at least two teachers it would 
mean that in some few remote villages the inhabitants 
would be without any opportunity of learning to read and 
write. The general rule must be and we, as teachers, 
must *press this point, that lower primary schools should 
have two teachers at least, but obviously we must give 
an adequate return for this. If we go on turning out 
only one or two boys per year we are not giving an 
adequate return and the case for two teachers collapses. 
In the preceding pages you have been told how to set 
about putting your house in order. If however, we can- 
not get mere than five or six children admitted each year, 
even if биг work is efficient, we cannot hope to turn out 
moře than, say, four, and this return does not justify 
the maintenance of two teachers. We are forced there- 
fore to contemplate in remote and'isolated villages, where 
an annual admission of more than seven or eight children 
"cannot be expected, that the single teacher school will 
continue to exist. We must not base our training on 
this necessity, nor even give such emphasis to it as to: 
lead people to believe that a single teacher school can 
be made into a flourishing institution. Still, since any 
aof you might at any time be given the job of teaching 
ete school we must endeavour to indicate some 
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ways by which you can make the very best of a very 
difficult if not impossible position. 9 

In such a school you must still endeavour to seek the 
same ends, to achieve steady daily progress to the indi- 
vidual and annual progress to the classes, to keep the 
school a flowing. stream and not to let it thrn into a 
stagnant pool. You have a less number of boys but you 
still have your four classes each requiring separate treat- 
ment. Your problem is therefore just twice as difficult 
as the problem of teaching two classes at once. To 
cope with it you only have the same methods as have 
already been explained. Your organization will have to 
be still more perfect, your training апа that of the boys 
Still more intense, your time-table still more carefully 
planned. With all these aids, however, you cannot hope 
to be able to carry through the same programme. Your 
syllabus will have to be simplified. The three *R's' you 
cannot touch. Drawing and handwork by way of relaxa- 
tion are very valuable and need take little of your time. 
Drill with the small number of boys of varying ages will 
be impossible. That can therefore go from the time- 
table but you must make up for it by taking greater care 
in the organization of country games owt of school for 
a definite period each day. Environment lessons ‘will 
have to be curtailed. The matter of these is however 50 
important that some time must be found for a simplified 
and curtailed course. For stories if you can squeeze in; 
‘one period a week you should do so, but probably for the 
purposes of these you will have to rely on the matter in 
the reading books. Even for the limited programme 
outlined you will have to treat classes III and IV to- 
gether as one class in some subjects, e.g. environment. 
Your purpose must be to keep the four classes steadily’ 
‘progressing separately in the main subjects, and to do the 
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best you can to introduce variety and interest into the- 
school in the balance of time available. You must still 
strongly resist the temptation to concentrate on the older 
boys.* The principle that the beginners must have regu- 
lar, daily, careful attention must never in any circum-- 
stantes be glost sight of. They are the foundation of the 
School. erybody knows what happens to a building 
with an insecure foundation. Left to themselves the 
beginners can do no good. Your older boys, if carefully 
trained, can, if left to themselves, with a little guidance: 
make real progress. You can and must still devote a 
good portion of your time to the infants. Let us see 
what can be done in making a time-table for the teacher 
of four classes (see inset opposite). 
° 
NOTES ON THE TIME-TABLE 

І: In every period where all four classes are present 
one period is marked with two stars (**). That is in- 
tended to mean that your main work is with the class 
so indicated. Where there is Only one star (*) it means 
that some personal attention must be given. The other 
periods must be regarded as study periods and dealt 
with bya organization as already indicated, provided 
always that a "short period must be allowed to enable 
you to check the work done. з 

П. The play period of the infants has been taken 
to provide an opportunity for some teaching of the higher 


ө. . 
Classes. They will however need some care, and occa- 


Sionally all your time. You must allow for this and 
make occasional changes in the time-table. 

III. The dictation periods should be regarded as 
available for any use you can find for them, e.g. writing 
gummaries of environment lessons, writing examples in 
arithmetic. When you have no such definite use for 
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them a passage from the book can be dictated and the 
period devoted to spelling and handwriting. i 

IV. In the second session periods, where the two 
classes are shown as doing different work, youf time 
wil have to be spent pretty equally between the. two. 
Your task of preparing for 28 separate ‘peryods’ évery 
day is almost insurmountable. By still morë intensive 
training of your boys, by a still greater use of particular 
boys (monitors, but not the same every day), you must 
try to make still more of this preparation automatic, 
bearing in mind that it is essential that both you and the 
class know exactly what is to be done in each period. 
You might for instance train your monitors of the lower 
primary classes to come to you with definite suggestions 
as to what work they propose for the study periods 
of the next day. You should be able to get some help 
in this way in arithmetic, drawing, handwork, and dicta- 
tion. You simply cannot afford to neglect any small 
means of help you can devise to save time on simple 
matters in order that you may concentrate on more 
difficult matters that inevitably require your personal 
attention. Even with a less ambitious syllabus with 
lower standards in such things as environment lessons, 
stories and drawing, the teaching of four classes at 
once, to ensure ordered and steady progress, is a very 
great task. It can only be faced successfully by a 
teacher who has made himself expert in all possible 
‘devices of organization, who has trained himself so that 
by hesitation and uncertainty he never wastes a minute, 
and who has trained his boys so that his time is never 
consumed іп suppressing disorder and in thinking out 
fruitless temporary expedients. 
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